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LECTURE I. 



FROM THE ORIGIN OF GENOA 



TO THE END OF 



THE CONSULAR PERIOD 



IN 1 1 90. 



I must preface this course of lectures with a few 
words of explanation. I do not pretend to give a 
connected summary, however brief, of the history 
of Genoa, it being almost impossible to compress 
the contents of several centuries into a few hours, 
to say nothing of the difficulty of making such 
an abridgement in any way clear or interesting. 
What I am going to do is simply to bring before 
you, -as far as possible in order of date, with 
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the help of the buildings or monuments which 
meet our eye in the streets, a succession of mems., 
so to speak, on the annals of the Republic, hardly- 
more than allusions to men who have lived or to 
events that have happened , but which I hope may 
have the effect of awakening some amount of in- 
terest in the subject and starting you on the in- 
tention of working it up for yourselves. 



I class my remarks on Genoa as an independent 
State under five sections, the first to include all 
the early and more or less trustworthy records 
and traditions until we get on firm ground just 
about eight centuries ago, the other four sections 
to correspond with as many main periods of the 
history of the Republic. These periods are ; first , 
the Consular firom 1080 to 11 90, when the Ge- 
noese governed themselyes and were thoroughly 
successfiil in all they undertook ; second , the 
period of the Podesta , when the supreme power 
was handed over to an outsider in order to put an 
end to the jealousies of the chief families as to 
being named consuls; third, that beginning with 
the election of the first Doge and extending from 
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seen in the choir a fresco painting of the Saint 
and the serpent done in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century by Giambattista Carlone , one of 
the most esteemed Genoese artists , who is re- 
ported to have taken sheher in the church to escape 
the hands of justice , as he had killed a man in 
a quarrel , and the monks took advantage of his 
compulsory stay within their walls to secure the 
services of his brush. Needless to say that the 
present building is very much more modern than 
the Saint, in fact it dates only from 1600 or so 
w^hen the order of Theatine monks were installed 
in the church and entirely rebuilt it. The old church 
however, under the name of the Twelve Apostles, 
can be traced back as far as the fourth or fifth 
century , and it ranked as the Church of the 
Bishops until the second half of the tenth century, 
when the fear of the Saracens induced the Bishops 
to transfer their ecclesiastical seat to the Church 
of S. Lorenzo on the site of the present cathedral 
which had the advantage of being inside the line 
of w^alls that had just been constructed. 

In the year 568 , shortly after the collapse of 
the Roman Empire in the west , the Lombards , 
as you are aware , invaded North Italy under 
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Alboin taking possession of the Province to which 
they gave their name , and a record of this event 
is preserved to us in the church of S. Ambrose, 
the original foundation of which dates back 
to the flight from Milan, for fear of the Lom- 
bards, ot the Archbishop and most of the clergy , 
who sought refuge in Genoa, were given some 
land and built upon it a church in honour of 
their patron saint. This church stood for fully a 
thousand years , having been only demolished in 
1587 to make room for the present building 
which the Jesuits constructed for their own use , 
and which they occupied until their expulsion 
from Genoa about forty years ago. The Milanese 
clergy returned to Milan after seventy years re- 
sidence in Genoa , the Lombard kings having 
become converts to Christianity and showing 
themselves favourably disposed towards the min- 
isters of religion. Their conversion, however, 
apparently in no way checked their appetite for 
conquest , as King Rotaris twenty or thirty years 
after the return of the Milanese marched down to 
Genoa at the head of an army, sacked the town 
and annexed it to his kingdom of which it re- 
mained a part until the overthrow of the Lom- 
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bards by Charlemagne at the end of the eighth 
century. 

An interesting episode of the period of Lombard 
dominion in Genoa is the passage through the 
town of the ashes of S. Augustine. I mean of 
course the Bishop of Hippo , not the S. Augustine 
sent by Gregory the Great to England. These 
ashes had been brought about the year 500 from 
Africa to Cagliari in Sardinia by the then Bishop 
of Hippo who had been forced to migrate along 
with many other Christian priests in order to 
escape the persecution of the Vandals. The ashes 
remained undisturbed in Sardinia for upwards of 
two centuries when the invasion and conquest of 
the island by the Saracens threatened the precious 
relics with desecration , and the Lombard king 
reigning at the time , Luitprand , who was not 
only a good Catholic but no doubt specially at- 
tached to the memory of St. Augustine owing 
to the connection with the patron saint of Milan, 
St. Ambrose, at once took steps to place the re- 
mains in safety. Having ransomed them at a high 
price from the Saracens they w^ere brought in the 
year 725 to Genoa, and after being exhibited for 
some days to the people were carried across the 
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Appcnines to Pavia , to be laid in a tomb which 
was discovered in 1695, and it is reported that the 
silver urn containing the ashes w^as then found in 
it. King Luitprand came down to Genoa to re- 
ceive the ashes w^hich are stated by some writers 
to have been displayed in a chapel on the site of 
the present disused church of S. Agostino, that 
fine specimen of early Lombard architecture of 
which the spire as seen from Piazza Sarzano makes 
such a striking effect. 

After the extinction of the Lombard power by 
Chalemagne Genoa belonged nominally to the Holy 
Roman Empire, but in consequence of the dis- 
sensions that broke out among the great king' s 
successors , and also probably owing to its secluded 
position as regarded land communication , the city 
was left pretty much to itself; rather too much 
so in fact , as it suffered terribly at the close of 
the ninth and the beginning of the tenth centuries 
at the hand of the Saracens who were at that time 
masters of the Mediterranean. In the year 936 
the town was sacked and half the population taken 
prisoner by then. 

A great change for the better in the fortunes 
of the State took place in the second half of the 
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tenth century , when Otho the Great , Emperor 
of Germany , through his marriage with Adelaide, 
widow of Lothair , was named King of Italy , and 
threw himself actively into the reorganization of 
his new territory. With the ability that charac- 
terised him Otho perceived that the different Italian 
states, being so cut off from the centre of the 
empire , could only be made capable of defence 
against foreign enemies by the development through 
a liberal form of government of their internal re- 
sources , and in Genoa , partly by weakening the 
power of the neighbouring feudal nobles who w^ere 
beginning to exercise pressure on the town, and 
partly by encouraging the milder sway of the local 
Bishops , he did much to lay the foundations of 
the future prosperity and greatness of the city. 
Almost immediately after the time of Otho the 
Genoese began to break the supremacy of the 
Saracens on the sea , and there exists a memorial 
of their successes in the Via di Pre , in the shape 
of a small Turk' s head in marble w^hich is let 
into the corner of the house that stands over the 
shop No. 145 where the Vico dei Macellai comes 
into the street. Tradition says that this head is 
the portrait of the Saracen king Museto, who 
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ruled in Sardinia and was dislodged thence in the 
year 1015 by the combined efforts of the Pisans 
and Genoese , being afterwards brought captive to 
Genoa and sent to Germany as an offering to the 
emperor. It would of course be hard to prove that 
the marble head we now see is like Museto, and 
it may never have been intended for him, but 
in any case it stands as a decidedly interesting record 
of the growing power of Genoa in the period preced- 
ing the change to the Consular form of government. 
It was about this time, say about the year 1000, 
that the first occupation took place by the Ge- 
noese of Corsica , that island w^hich holds such a 
prominent part in the history of the Republic , 
of which the possession , so far from proving a 
source of strength and riches to the state, caused, 
on the contrary, constant sacrifices of blood and 
money. The only gain that Genoa appears to have 
obtained from Corsica is the empty one of as- 
suming in the seventeenth century , in consequence 
other sovereignty over the island, kingly honours 
for her doge ; while , with the irony of fate , it 
was a Corsican , Napoleon Buonaparte , who eighty 
years ago finally conquered Genoa and extinguished 
her last spark of independent power. 
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I will add to this first and introductory section 
a reference to the topography of the town in the 
tenth century , although there is really very little 
to say on the subject, almost everything we now 
see being of later date. There are, however, two 
fi'agments remaining of the line of walls built 
shortly after the great sack of the town by the 
Saracens in 936 , one of them in Piazza Sarzano, 
the other at the back of a blacksmith' s shop in the 
Via Indoratori. This line of walls starting from the 
gate of S. Andrea descended to the square where 
the Opera now stands , across the site of the ducal 
palace, down Campetto and on to Banchi, round 
by Piazza S. Giorgio to S. Maria di Castello and 
Piazzo Sarzano where it joined on to the S. Andrea 
gate. The immediate neighbourhood of S. Maria 
di Castello and Piazza Sarzano is quite the most 
ancient part of the town , and was surrounded by 
a still older line of walls , but their date is not 
known. Some portions of these early walls , such 
as for instance the Gate of S. Andrea , were in- 
corporated into the more extended line built in 
the twelfth century of which I shall speak later on. 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

Wc now come to the First Period of Genoese 
history proper , the Consular , extending from 1080 
when the power was first given to the consuls 
to 1 190 when it was most unwisely transferred 
to a foreign Podesta. 1 his period , although the 
least in point of time of the four that I have 
named , is quite the most remarkable as well as 
the most prosperous in the history of the Re- 
public. In these no years Genoa grew from a 
town only just able to preserve herself from pi- 
rates into a state almost mistress of the Mediter- 
ranean. The important share taken in the Crusades, 
especially in the first, the victories over the Moors 
in Spain , the successful stand against Barbarossa , 
the conquest of tlie two Riviere from Nice to 
Spezia are proofs of tlie power of the Genoese 
in tlie twelfth century ; while the number and 
beauty of the buildings of the period bear equal 
testimony to the rapid accumulation of the peo- 
ple's wealth. 

With regard to the Crusades they have a special 
connecting link with Genoa, since it was from 
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here that Godfrey de Bouillon , going to Jeru- 
salem as a private pilgrim , set sail in 1095 ^^ 
the galley of which the name « Pomella » is pre- 
served to us. De Bouillon having , as you will 
perhaps remember, got his face slapped at the 
door of the Holy Sepulchre , in consequence of 
his having forgotten his purse and wanting to get 
in without payment , returned to Europe burning 
for vengeance against the Turks , and he found 
Pope Urban II , who had already been worked 
upon by Peter the Hermit, holding a council at 
Clermont for the express purpose of organizing 
an expedition to put a stop to the indignities of- 
fered in the Holy Land to the Christians. Godfrey' s 
presence and story at once settled the question , 
the first Crusade under his leadership was decreed 
by the Pope, the famous cry of « Dieu le veult » 
filled the air and ecclesiastics were sent in all di- 
rections to preach the Holy War. Two of these, 
the bishops of Gratz and Aries , came to Genoa 
and addressed the inhabitants in the church of 
San Siro with such effect that an expedition was 
immediately agreed to , and a fleet carrying many 
of the foremost citizens sailed from these shores 
in 1097. As you all know, a great many hard 
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things have been said of the Genoese with refe- 
rence to their attitude in the Crusades , and it has 
been more than hinted that, whereas their brothers 
in arms sacrificed equally limbs and fortunes and 
as a rule came back from Palestine full of wounds 
and debts, the Genoese on the contrary made 
rather a practice of returning home with sound 
skins and well lined pockets. I don't presume to dis- 
cuss the question but I think that one may allow 
that they went at all events into the first Crusade 
not as merchants but as Christians, and this point 
may be all the more readily conceded as they 
could not possibly have known at that time what 
a good thing was before them, quite apart from 
battles, in the mere victualling and transport of 
the combatants. Anyhow they began by fighting, 
and fought well. The Genoese contingent on land- 
ing in Syria found the allied forces engaged in 
the siege of Antioch, and they rendered them 
such efficient help that the town was at once 
taken. The Genoese returned home leaving an 
excellent account of themselves, but one regrets 
to have to state that on their way back they stopped 
at the town of Myrra in Licia and carried oft 
from a Greek monastery the ashes of S. John 
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the Baptist, which are preserved to this day in the 
cathedral and constitute the most precious relic 
that Genoa has ever possessed. There is nothing 
said as to compensation being given to the poor 
rnonks who must have felt some degree of mel- 
ancholy surprise at such treatment on the part 
of the wearers of the Cross. 

Another and larger force left for the Holy Land 
in the following year 1099 under the command 
of Guglielmo Embriaco , that Genoese capt-ain 
w^hose name stands out as prominently in the 
annals of the time as his own tower — the well- 
known Torre degli Embriaci, that dark, square, 
slender building which is such a familiar object 
to all residents — does among the dense mass of 
houses in the old town. Embriaco landed at Joppa, 
burnt his ships , either to prevent them falling 
into the hands of the enemy or to increase the 
determination of his men , and marched on Je- 
rusalem of which the siege had been for some 
time conducted by the Crusaders with but indif- 
ferent success, the height and strength of the walls 
proving an apparently insuperable obstacle. Thj 
Genoese at once came to the fore with that me- 
chanical talent which would seem to be innate 
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in them, and of which you can at the present time 
see evidences in the singularly neat and ingenious 
scaffolding of the houses in course of construc- 
tion in the town. With the ropes and timbers 
that had been saved from the ships, Embriaco 
and his men built a high moveable scaffold which 
they pushed in spite of the enemies' resistance 
close up to the w^alls, and from the top of this 
engine the Crusaders were able to rush down on 
the ramparts and overpower the garrison. After 
the taking of Jerusalem Embriaco returned to Genoa 
but soon came back to Palestine to place his sword 
at the disposal of the newly elected king, God- 
frey de Bouillon, and in iioi he achieved his 
crowning feat of arms by capturing with unassisted 
Genoese forces and after a most obstinate resist- 
ance the town of Cesarea. Here the booty that 
fell to the Genoese was something enormous. The 
expedition came home in triumph, laden with spoil, 
Embriaco bringing as his own share and as an 
offering to the Church the famous Catino, or 
basin of green glass, still to be seen in the Treasury 
of San Lorenzo. This basin was held in immense 
estimation, not only from being long reputed to 
consist of a single emerald, but still more from 
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a tradition attached to it of being the Holy Grail 
itself, the dish out of which our Lord ate the 
Paschal lamb at the Last Supper and in which 
Nicodemus collected the sacred blood that flowed 
from the Cross. 

After Cesarea and up to the end of the first 
Crusade in mo the Genoese continued to fight 
in Palestine, and although we no longer hear of 
Guglielmo Embriaco leading them they must have 
obtained substantial successes, judging by the list 
of acquisitions made by them in the East at the 
close of the war. These comprise streets in Jeru- 
salem and Jaffa, a third part of Antioch, Tyre,. 
S. Jean d'Acre, Cesarea and other towns, and 
besides the territory gained there is a special proof 
of the value of the services rendered by them in 
the most flattering inscription in honour of Genoa 
placed prominently in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre by King Baldwin of Jerusalem. The 
King caused to be engraved on the architrave the 
words « Prepotens Genuensium presidium)) and, 
in spite of the jealousy not unnaturally created by 
this quite exceptional mark of distinction, the in- 
scription remained till nearly the close of the cen- 
tury. A more enduring honour conferred by the 
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Pope, was the red cross on the white ground 
which the Genoese were allowed to adopt as their 
arms and which still so frequently meets our eye 
in the town. 



With the first Crusade the part played by the 
Genoese as combatants for the Faith may be said 
to cease. In the second Crusade of 1146 they do 
not appear at all, and in the third — when the 
capture of Jerusalem by Saladin had caused some 
return of the old religious zeal — it was only 
individuals who joined the war , and not any or- 
ganized force. As might have been expected the 
brilliant successes of the Genoese in the first 
Crusade were not wholly pleasing to their neigh- 
bours the Pisans who had themselves been 
rather conspicuous by their absence in the great 
events of the war. In fact the proverbial expres- 
sion applied to assistance tardily rendered which 
you often hear in these parts, » To come late 
like the help of Pisa » « Come V ajuto di Pisa » , 
refers back to the Siege of Jerusalem when the 
Pisan contingent only appeared on the scene after 
the scaffoldingofEmbriaco had done its work. The 
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Pisans had besides an old grudge against Genoa 
about the preference given to the more northern 
port by Charlemagne and his successors, whereas 
in the days of the Lombard kings Pisa ranked as 
the principal harbour of north-west Italy ; and 
above all the occupation of Corsica, which as 
mentioned above had taken place about the year 
1000, was a standing thorn in their rivals' side. 
No wonder then if in the year 1 1 20, shortly after 
the close of the first Crusade, a war broke out 
between the two Republics, the first of a long and 
dreary series only to come to a conclusion with 
the break up of the Pisans at Meloria nearly two 
centuries Jater. I don't propose to say anything 
about the many Pisan w^ars that succeeded each 
other in the period we have now under review. 
I don't see that any historical lesson can be learnt 
from this mere scuffling of kites and crows, and it 
makes such dry reading that one can fully realise 
the story quoted by Macaulay of the prisoner of 
war to whom the Pisans gave the alternative of 
getting through one of their histories or going to 
the galleys, and who found the book so tough 
that he finally chose the oar. I prefer to call your 
attention to a brighter side of tlie relations of the 
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two states in the twelfth century as recorded in 
the Loggia Dei Pisani , the mart or exchange 
w4iere the Pisans used to congregate in Genoa in 
the brief intervals of peace to do their business 
and possibly attempt in a quiet way to get their 
neighbours' money w^ithout bloodshed until the 
next summons to war came. This Loggia, si- 
tuated between the Piazza S. Giorgio and the 
Piazza Cattaneo, has had a modern house most 
ruthlessly built in and over it, but the shape can 
be still distinctly traced. If the cornice could be 
relieved of the superincumbent masonry and the 
arches and pillars cleared of the walls that block 
them this Loggia would be one of the most strik- 
ing mediaeval monuments of Genoa. 
About the time of these early Pisan wars , in 
1 1 39, the Genoese coined their first money with 
the cross on one side and the castle on the other, 
and it is interesting to remenber this as an expla- 
nation of the terms « Croce e Griffo » w^hich you 
will always hear the boys in Genoa use as the 
equivalent of our « heads and tails » . The « croce » 
is the cross of the Crusades and « griffo » is the 
ancient popular term for the castle, probably be- 
cause a griphon was the old seal of the Commune 
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which issued all its ecicts from the castle. It is 
really strange how tenacious the lower classes are 
of old names. No cross and griphon coins have 
been in circulation for centuries and yet the terms 
are as much in use, wherever pitch and toss is 
played, as if all the coppers in the country had 
the same stamp now as 750 years ago. 



We now come to the very important successes 
achieved in 1147 and 1148 by the Genoese over 
the Moors in Spain. The Moors in their flourishing 
kingdom of Granada had made themselves so for- 
midable to the neighbouring Christian rulers of 
Castile, Navarre and Barcelona, that the latter 
petitioned the Pope for help. The Pope, Eugene 
the Third, applied to the Genoese to take up arms 
against the unbelievers, and the invitation was 
accepted with the greatest promptitude. The local 
historians dw^ell with delight on the enthusiasm 
shown by their fellow-citizens in responding to 
the call, of the Church. They describe how all 
the men in the town crowded into the newly built 
cathedral to hear the consuls read the Pope' s letter, 
and how with one voice they declared their read- 
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iness to exterminate the heathen or die in the 
attempt. It sounds ungracious to doubt the since- 
rity of the devotion of the Genoese on this oc- 
casion but one must admit that there were other 
reasons besides reUgion to induce then to make 
the war. There was the deep-seated hatred of the 
Saracens for having sacked their town two cen- 
turies before , and there was above all the prospect 
of bringing home very substantial results in the 
way of money and valuables from a people whose 
riches had become proverbial. But however eager, 
and from whatever motive , the Genoese may have 
been for the Spanish expedition, the force they 
collected was astonishingly large and gives a strik- 
ing proof of the resources of the town in the 
twelfth century. Thirty thousand men, a number 
fully equal to the army w^hich Edward the Third 
landed in France and with which he won Cressy, 
carried on 60 galleys and 160 transports left this 
harbour in the summer of 11 47 and sailed to 
Almeria, the chief port of Granada. This place 
they took after a long siege with great slaughter 
of the Moors and immense capture of booty. The 
fleet then sailed north and after wintering in the 
neighbourhood of Barcelona attacked the town of 
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Tortosa which came next to Almeria in impor- 
tance as a maritime station of the Moorish kingdom. 
This was also taken with much loss of Saracen 
blood and money, and the Genoese returned home 
in 1 148 to their well-deserved rest, overflowing 
with spoil. Among the many objects of art brought 
back were some silver lamps of the finest work- 
manship which were placed in the shrine of S. John 
the Baptist in the cathedral and hung there until 
they were carried off by Napoleon. Napoleon also 
carried off the famous Catino of Embriaco , but 
that was returned , possibly because the French 
discovered it to be green glass and not emerald, 
whereas the lamps were genuine metal. You w^ill 
still find a record of Almeria in a fresco which 
has been recently restored, over the main door 
of the palace where the Prefecture now is. This 
palace was built by A. Doria at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and the taking of Almeria 
was painted in a conspicuous position on the walls 
in honour of one of the early members of the 
family, Ansaldo Doria, who commanded the Ge- 
noese fleet on the occasion. 

A few years alter the Spanish Campaign, Genoa 
acquired the distinction of being the only North 
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Italian State that made a succesful stand against 
Frederick I, surnamed Barbarossa. In 1155 Fred- 
erick had received from the Pope Adrian IV, 
who was by the way an Englishman, Nicholas 
Brakespeare, and the only one of his nation who 
ever wore the tiara, the imperial crown and su- 
zerainty of North Italy as a recompense for 
the services rendered to the Church in taking pri- 
soner the celebrated heretic Arnold of Brescia and 
restoring the Papal Government in Rome. In virtue 
of these privileges Barbarossa demanded complete 
submission from all the Venetian, Lombard and 
Piedmontese cities, and on his claims being re- 
sisted he let loose upon them a w^hole flood of 
fury , wasting , burning and killing year after year 
till all opposition was crushed. When at length 
he was master of the plain he sent over the Ap- 
pennines to Genoa to demand tribute, and on 
being met — no doubt to his intense astonishment ; — 
with a refusal he marched his forces to Bosco, a 
place between Alessandria and Novi, within forty 
or fifty miles of Genoa, preparatory to an assault 
on the town. In this crisis the Genoese proved 
themselves fully equal to the occasion. To gain 
time they sent envoys to Barbarossa to feign com- 
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pliarice and spin out the discussion as to the amount 
to be paid, and simultaneously they set to work 
with the greatest vigour to complete the circuit 
of the town with a strong line of walls , the old 
line of the tenth century having been altogether 
outgrown. Men , women and children all set their 
hands to the tasjc, and in the wonderfully short 
space of fifty three days a massive rampart — more 
than a mile long and studded with numerous 
towers — w^as sufficiently completed to set at de- 
fiance any means of attack known in those days. 
These walls starting from the Porta S. Andrea, 
which, as already mentioned, formed part of the 
old line , went down to w^iat is now Piazza Carlo 
Felice and round by the Acquasola to that part 
•of the town now occupied by Via Nuova which 
preserves the name of Portello , or Little Gate , 
from thence up to Castelletto and with a wide 
curve down through the present Piazza Annun- 
2iata by the old church of Santa Sabina to the 
sea, at the point where the Porta di Vacca still 
exists although cased on both sides by a com- 
paratively modern building. I commend to your 
notice as a special feature of this line of w^alls 
the Porta S. Andrea which is being admirably 
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restored under the direction of Signor D' Andrade 
and which will be, when the work is completed, 
quite an unique specimen of early pointed archi- 
tecture. 

On hearing of the spirit shown by the town 
the Emperor lowered his tone, and an agreement 
quite favourable for the Genoese and with no 
conditions as to tribute was come to without 
difficulty. This readiness to come to terms, in a 
character so fierce and determined as that of Bar- 
barossa, needs some fiirther explanation than the 
mere warlike attitude of his opponents, and the 
reason would probably be found in his wish to 
get the help of a fleet in the expedition he was 
planning against William, the last Norman king 
of the Two Sicilies. This expedition never came 
off, but Frederick got his reward for his politic 
treatment of the Genoese by keeping them out 
of the Lombard League , the famous Lega Lom- 
barda , which was formed shortly after against the 
common foe of Italy and which the Republic had 
been fiilly expected to join. 
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We have thus far had only to record prosper- 
ity and triumph in this period of Genoese history 
but in the latter part of the twelfth century the 
reverse of the medal begins to be seen. For one 
thing the town appears to have been swarming 
with robbers and cut-throats, and the chronicler 
Giustiniani tells us in his old-fashioned style how 
matters got to such a pass that the consuls had 
to interfere. We hear that the consuls in order 
that « the land should stay in peace and comfort 
caused to be sunk in the sea with their feet and 
their hands, tied and with great weight of stones 
round their neck many ruffians who had com- 
mitted thefts of great importance, and through 
this severity of justice all these ribald thieves 
and braw^lers remained quite quiet. » 
Another evil of the times with which the consuls 
could not deal so summarily was the intestine feud 
between the chief families based on the great polit- 
ical divisiqps of Guelphs and Ghibellines which, 
originating in the triumph in the person of Fred- 
erick Barbarossa of the Swabian and Ghibelline 
house over the rival Bavarian and Guelphic branch, 
had been imported into Italy to curse the land 
for hundreds of years. In Genoa the family of 
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Avvocato were the first to take up the Imperial 
or Ghibelline side, while the Castelli declared 
themselves Guelphs, by which not only fidelity to 
the Pope was implied but also the support of 
national and civic liberty against outside dominion. 
It is strange that in the present century the adhe- 
rents of the Pope should have taken a precisely 
opposite course, the cause of the Vatican having 
come to mean the negation of freedom and en- 
couragement of foreign bayonets. To return to 
the Avvocati and Castelli, they and their respective 
adherents with their constant street fights soon 
became a perfect nuisance in the town , and at 
last it was settled that for the sake of peace they 
should have a stand up fight of it , six on each 
side, and decide once for all who were the best 
men. So the twelve chosen champions met on the 
appointed day, it was in the year 1169, in the 
lists that had been prepared in the Piazza before 
the old palace of the Bishop on the •spot appa- 
rently now corresponding with the ground occu- 
pied by the disused church of San Silvestro just 
above Piazza Sarzano. Every inch of available 
space was packed with an expectant crowd and 
they were going to begin when the then Archbishop 
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of Genoa, Monsignor Ugo, appeared on the scene 
with a train of priests who carried the ashes of 
S. John the Baptist and were followed by a weeping 
throng of all the female relatives of the intending 
combatants. The Archbishop' s entreaties for peace, 
the sight of the venerated relics and the women' s 
tears prevailed and there was no fight, indeed 
the two rival leaders , Orlando Avvocato and Fulco 
Castello, kissed each other and swore eternal 
friendship. This episode is interesting as sliowing 
the respect felt for the Church in the early days 
of Genoa. There is no record of any later inter- 
vention on the part of the Church in any of the 
innumerable fights between the Guelphs and the 
Ghibellines which continued on from generation 
to generation until stopped by Andrea Doria , the 
priests seeing no doubt that it would be of no 
use. Even in the instance just spoken of, although 
actual bloodshed ceased for the time, intriguing 
and hatred went on as before, neither side gain- 
ing much advantage until in 1189 the new^s of 
the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin turned the 
scale , as the religious zeal of the leading Guelphs 
prompted them to volunteer for the third Crusade, 
and the Ghibellines were thus left masters of the 
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field. They, eager at any cost to spite their ri- 
vals and no doubt with the view of gaining the 
first step to Imperial supremacy, set to work to 
persuade the people who were sick and tired of 
these perpetual struggles for powder that the only 
means of living quietly was to get a ruler from 
outside to control both factions; and thus in 1193 
the Consulate, the most successful as well as the 
only truly national form of Genoese government, 
under which the Crusades had been fought, the 
Moors conquered ani th^ powerful Birbarossa hel J 
at bay, was extinguished never to revive. 



To conclude this period I will say a few w^ords 
about the principal buildings that are connected 
with the Consular age, apart from, the line of 
walls that I have already spoken of. Foremost 
among them stands the cathedral which was com- 
menced by order of the consuls in the same 
year that the Genoese set out en the first Cru- 
sade, on the site of the church dedicated to S. Lau- 
rence which, as mentioned before, was supposed 
to date back to tlie passage of the Saint through 
Genoa in 25o, and to which in the second half 
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of the tenth century th<i bishops of Genoa had 
transferred their seat as being safer from an attack 
by sea than S. Siro. The building ofthenewSan 
Lorenzo was carried on during most part of the 
twelfth century, and the side doors and walls be- 
long to this time, w^hile the facade is of the 
early part ot the fourteenth century, and the tower, 
the cupola and choir were not added till the six- 
teenth. The cupola is the work of the Perugine 
architect , Galeazzo Alessio, to whom Genoa owes 
so much , but w^ho certainly appears by no means 
at his best when disfiguring , as in this instance, 
a fine early Gothic piece of art with common- 
place Renaissance. Leaving all details to the guide 
books I just w^ish to call your attention, on the 
front and panicularly on the north side, to a number 
of bas reliefs built into the wall without any 
attempt at order and cut down to the size of 
the ordinary slabs with which they are intermin- 
gled. These are undoubted portions of ancient 
sarcophagi, belonging to the Roman period of 
occupation alluded to in my introductory remarks 
and of which we have other traces in the archi- 
traves of different Genoese churches. We may 
suppose the sarcophagi to have been lying about 
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uncared for at the time the works of the cathe- 
dral were going on, and it was certainly an 
excellent means of preserving the sculptures to 
imbed them in a wall well out of reach. Commg 
to the inside of the church I recommend you to 
procure the necessary permission to visit the Treas- 
ury which contains sjme really remarkable objects. 
There you will see the famous Catino of Embriaco 
and another relic scarcely less prized, a reputed 
portion of the true Cross enshrined in a cruciform 
case of solid gold , nearly a yard high and thickly 
studded with large gems, diamonds, pearls, rubies 
and emeralds. Even if the contents and the mate- 
rials were less precious the history attached to 
this cross would make it most interesting. When 
in the fourth Crusade in I204the Venetians under 
Dandolo took Constantinople and placed Baldw^in 
on the throne of Alexis Commenus the new Em- 
peror sent it as a present to Pope Innocent the 
Third, but the Venetian galley carrying this and 
other valuables had to put in by stress of weather 
to the port of Modone in Greece where there 
happened to be stationed two Genoese gallies in 
command of a certain Bo. Bo promptly seized the 
rival ship and cargo but magnanimously sent the 
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cross to San Lorenzo, for which act he receives 
high praise from the historian Giustiniani wha 
tells the story. Giustiniani evidently considers that 
the conduct of Baldwin in taking the cross from 
the Greeks and that of Bo in taking it from him 
are two very different matters, and that in fact 
what was rank robber)^ in one case was simply 
righteous recovery on the other. The Treasury 
possesses besides two massive silver chests, one 
to contain the ashes of S. John the Baptist and 
the other the consecrated wafer, when borne in 
procession. The chest of S. John is of the fifteenth 
century, wrought by a Milanese artist, and is a 
beautiful piece of workmanship, while the other 
which is a century later and by a Genoese, al- 
though equally rich , is far inferior art. Still more 
remarkable than the Treasury, at least from an 
historical point of view , is the chapel of S. John. 
As one stands before that chapel , facing the marble 
urn where the ashes were laid nearly eight cen- 
turies ago, it is impossible not to be stirred at the 
thought of the long line of great names that con- 
nect themselves with the spot. First, in 1161, 
Pope Alexander III who gave the authority of 
his papal brief to the genuineness of the relics ^ 
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and twenty years later Barbarossa, weighted with 
the double humiliation of the defeat of Legnano 
at the hands of the Lombard League and the public 
penance performed at Venice w^hen Alexander 
pressed his foot on the prostrate Emperor; while 
as if to revensje the insult the middle of the next 
century saw another Pope, the Genoese Innocent 
IV, kneeling before the shrine to implore divine 
protection from Barbarossa' s grandson , the Em- 
peror Frederick II , w4io at that time had the Pope 
almost at his mercy. In 131 1 Henry VII of 
Germany, w^ho has the ill-omened distinction in 
Genoese history of being the first foreign monarch 
to whom the city gave over her liberties, appears 
as a visitor. At the end of the same century we 
have that most accomplished and capable of holy 
women, S. Catherine of Siena , who came through 
Genoa in 1380 after persuading Gregory XI to 
leave Avignon and terminate the so-called seventy 
5^ears captivity of the Church. Just a century later 
comes an equally well-known saint, S. Francis of 
Paola, on his way to France where he had been 
summoned by the dying tyrant Louis XI , and in 
1507 another French king, Louis XII, one of 
the most determined enemies that Genoa ever had 
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to endure, visited the cathedral and was received 
with the utmost pomp. Don John of Austria , after 
winning at Lepanto one of the decisive battles of 
the world, adds his name in 1573 to the illustrious 
list. In 1700 we have Philip V of Spain, who 
apparently found time for sight-seeing while the 
whole ot Europe was in a blaze with the war of 
his succession, and finally in 1805 the roll closes 
with Napoleon, the destroyer of Genoa' s political 
existence, whom one can imagine to stand sneer- 
ing at the relics , while ordering the silver Moorish 
lamps to be taken down and carried away to Paris 
as a testimony to their superior value. 

Besides San Lorenzo there are several fine churches 
belonging to the period. The early Genoese cer- 
tainly gave substantial proof of being religious as 
well as rich in the money they spent upon their 
places of worship. All the architectural features 
that remain to us of the twelfth century are ec- 
clesiastical , while in the later times it is the pal- 
aces and public buildings that come to the front, 
and the churches are comparatively nowhere. These 
early churches are , S. Maria delle Vigne, S. Luca, 
S. Giacomo di Carignano; all founded by the 
Spinola family. S. Giacomo is of course not the 
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big church of Carignano, which \vc all know so 
well and which is tour centuries more recent, 
but a small anJ picturesque building standing 
over the sea. Then comes S. Stefano, which is 
principally interesting to visitors from the fine 
picture of the Martyrdom of S. Stephen by Giulio 
Romano which was carried off to Paris by Napo- 
leon but restored after his downfall ; San Donato, 
one of the churches which I have mentioned 
as possessing a Roman architrave; S. Agostino 
with its memories of the passage of the remains 
of the saint; S. Maria di Castello situated quite 
close to the Embriaco tower; S. Maria della 
Maddalena below where the Via Nuova now is ; 
finally San Matteo, the church of the famous Doria 
house, founded in 1125 by Martino Doria who 
is rejiortcd to Iiave afterwards turned monk and 
eiuled his days in the monastery of San Fruttuoso 
at Portofino, that equally picturesque and secluded 
.spot where for three centuries the Dorias laid 
their dead. You will notice in some of these churches 
i\^ well as in the cathedral the black and white 
Mi'ipt's which became the prerogative for building 
purposes of the Dorias, Spinolas, Fieschis and 
(iiiinaldis, probably because this order of architect- 
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ure , as being connected with an edifice so highly 
prized as San Lorenzo , was considered a privilege 
only to be conferred on the very noblest in the 
state. This pre-eminence the four families undoubt- 
edly deserved, each one being a power in itself, 
but they unfortunately took opposite sides in the 
great political parties of Italy , the Dorias and Spi- 
nolas being Ghibelline or Imperialists, and the 
Fieschis and Grimaldis Guelphs or with the Pope, 
and the foundation was thus laid of centuries of 
civil wars as bloody and as monotonous as those 
between Genoa and Pisa. Of the four famiUes the 
two Guelphic ones, Fieschi and Grimaldi, are the 
least ancient as their names do not appear till the 
middle of the twelfth century, while the Dorias 
take their rise about the year iioo from the mar- 
riage of a knight of Narbonne, who on his way to 
the Crusades stopped in Genoa , with the daughter, 
called Oria , of the Genoese house of Delia Volta. 
The name, Portoria, of the part of the town near 
the hospital comes from the Delia Volta heiress 
who had large property there. As for the Spinolas 
they are still older than the Dorias, Guido Vis- 
conti the founder of the line being reported to 
date back to the tenth century, when he exercised 
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hospitality on such a bountiful scale in his country 
house in the Polcevera that the friendly nickname 
of Spinola or broach-cask was applied to him and 
remained in the family for ever. To complete the 
title the Spinolas adopted as' their crest a spigot, 
as you can see in their arms. There is a good 
clear specimen of the spigot in the coat of arms 
above the door of the Palace of Prefecture which, 
although built by a Doria , passed in the seventeenth 
century into the hands of the Spinolas. 



LECTURE IL 



FROM THE FIRST PODESTA 

IN 1 190 

TO THE FIRST DOGE 

IN 1339. 



For the sake of clearness I call the period of 
Genoese history which will now occupy us , ranging 
from the suppression of the Consulate in 1190 to 
the nomination of the first Doge in 1339, the 
Podesta Period; that is the Government of the 
town by a chief magistrate remaining in office 
for one year only' and chosen from one of the 
neighbouring states of Milan , Brescia, Lucca, Flo- 
rence, Verona, Bologna, and so on. As a matter 
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of fact, however, the rule of the Podestas only 
lasted for eighty years, when the Genoese got tired 
of them and attempted a return to the National 
Government of the former century by electing 
Captains of the people w^ith much the same pow- 
ers as the Consuls had possessed. But the nobles 
fought among themselves to be captains just as 
they had done to be consuls , and the experiment 
proved altogether such a failure that the town 
was quite ready at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century to adopt a still more thorough system of 
foreign dominion than the Podesta by naming 
Henry VII , Emperor of Germany , Head of the 
State, and after him Robert of Anjou, King of 
Naples, who remained sovereign of Genoa until 
within a few years of the election of the first Doge. 
Whether under Podesta, Captains or foreign 
Kings , it was always the same story in these one 
hundred and fifty years that come between the 
Consuls and the Doge; constant fighting in the 
streets and neighbourhood of Genoa betw^een the 
chief families, nominally on political grounds, as 
between Ghibellines upholding the cause of the Em- 
peror and Guelphs faithful to the Pope and to 
liberty, but in reality a purely personal contest, 
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founded about equally on jealousy and ambition. 
In fact,. we see in the course of this period the 

Ghibelline Dorias and Spinolas in deadly feud 

between themselves, and the Guelph Fieschis and 

Grimaldis making common cause with the Dorias 

against the Spinolas, w^ho attained to such power 
in the thirteenth century that they threatened to 

overshadow^ the three other great families completely. 
You will find an interesting record of this phase 
of the Spinola greatness in the house on the Piazza 
Fontane Morose, with the privileged black and 
white stripe, which has five statues in niches on 
the front. This house is of later date than the 
period under review, being of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, but it is built on the foun- 
dations of the old tower that was the chief stronghold 
of the Spinolas of Luccoli, that branch of the 
family which in 1 240 removed higher up the town 
than the parent stem of S. Luca, and which by 
the end of the century had covered with palaces 
a considerable area all round the tower, ranging 
from w^hat is now Piazza Corvetto down to Piazza 
Luccoli. The name of Luccoli comes from the 
Latin « lucoli » or little woods and suggests a 
very different appearance of the part of Genoa 
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below Piazza Fontane Morose to what it now 
wears. In the early days S. Maria delle Vigne 
was in the middle of vines, Campetto was a 
green field, and Soziglia, that is to say « sub 
sylva )) « under the wood , » the bed of a brook 
that ran from the hills to the sea. 

To return to the Luccoli Spinolas , when at the 
height of their prosperity they were attacked , as 
already mentioned, by the combined forces of 
the other three great families , in fact the Spinolas 
of S. Luca turned against them as well , and after 
a tremendous amount of fighting the Luccolis in 
1309 w^ere overpowered, their towers along with 
many of their palaces destroyed and Opizino Spi- 
nola , head of the family, banished. Of the statues 
in the niches three represent the most celebrated 
Luccoli Spinolas , the first on the left being Oberto, 
son of GugUelmo Spinola , founder of the Luccoli 
branch, the second, Conrad, who held temporary 
rule over the tow^n in 1 206, and the third , Opizino , 
mentioned above. This Opizino married one of 
his daughters to Theodore Paleologus, Emperor 
of Constantinople, and lived in a truly kingly 
fashion, so that it used to be said of him at the 
time that he only wanted the title to make him 
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a full monarch. The fourth niche contains a female 
figure, probably representing one of the ladies of 
the family, while the last is occupied by a mere 
conventional type of warrior apparently put in to 
fill up the space. 



In connection with the turbulent spirit that per- 
vaded this period I may call your attention to the 
Embriaco Tower which I mentioned in the last 
lecture. Under the Consuls this tower was only 
one of the many that the Genoese nobles were 
in the habit of adding to their palaces, with appar- 
ently the primary object of getting a good view of 
the sea and being able to get early notice of the 
return home of their galleys, but w^hen street fighting 
betv^^een the two factions got to be the order of 
the day these towers became such an intolerable 
nuisance, from the facilities they afforded for throwing 
down stones, molten lead, boiling oil or any other 
means of destruction on the people below, that 
in 1 196, in the first years of the Podesta, they 
were all ordered to be razed to the ground. The 
Embriaco Tower, in consideration of the splendid 
services of Guglielmo Embriaco at the Crusades , 
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alone was spared. One cannot help feeling spe- 
cially irritated over all the useless breaking of 
Guelph and Ghibelline heads, when one thinks 
that without it Genoa might now possess perhaps 
a dozen towers, each as picturesque as that of 
the Embriaci, to form a distinctive architectural 

feature and beauty of the town. 

We learn a curious, and one might almost say 

amusing, instance of the manner in which justice 
was administered in these days from Giustiniani, 
when relating the visit to Genoa in 1232 of Alexis 
Lusignan , King of Cyprus , a descendant of Guy 
Lusignan, last King of Jerusalem, who was de- 
prived of his throne in 1187 by Saladin and af- 
terwards was given Cyprus as a compensation. 
These Lusignans during the three centuries they 
reigned over the Island paid frequent visits to 
Genoa; in fact the place must have become only 
too familiar to them, seeing that on another oc- 
casion, which will come under our notice later, 
a whole family of Lusignans, father, mother and 
infant son , were shut up in the lighthouse , which 
was far less roomy in those days than now, for 
nine years. There was however no unpleasantness 
of this kind in connection with Alexis Lusignan' s 
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visit, only the king arrived in a state of great 
perplexity as to whether one of his knights, Gia- 
como Grillo by name, had or had not murdered, 
during the voyage, another knight who was known 
to be on bad terms with Grillo and who had myste- 
riously disappeared. The King submitted the matter 
to the Podesta, a Milanese, who must have found 
himself rather in the dark on the subject but who 
hit on the expedient of obtaining a decision by 
judicial combat in conformity with Lombard law. 
Accordingly lists were marked out on piazza 
Sarzano, that open space in the most ancient part 
of the town which is so often mentioned in early 
Genoese history. Two champions were chosen, 
one for the dead man and one for Grillo, and the 
combat was held on the appointed day in presence 
of the Podesta , the King of Cyprus and Grillo 
himself. One can imagine this last individual watch- 
ing the proceedings with the most painful in- 
terest and with considerable misgiving as to the 
whole thing being a sham, that is to say that his 
champion had been probably told privately not to 
complicate the course of justice by making too 
stout a resistance. And so indeed it proved, for 
the dead man' s representatives had it all their own 
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way, Grillo was declared beaten and consequently 
guilty, was taken back to prison where his head 
was promptly cut off, and Alexis Lusignan pro- 
ceeded en his voyage to France, no doubt cheered 
with the thought that he had taken the very best 
possible course under the circumstances. Piazza 
Sarzano must however have been the scene of a 
great many encounters much more deadly than 
this judicial duel, for we read that towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, when a cistern was being 
dug under the square to collect the water supply 
for the well we now see there, the workmen came 
upon a great mass of human bones mixed with 
w^eapons of various kinds and helmets, some of 
which still contained heads that had been severed 
frcm the bodies. 



With all this fighting going on at home one 
can understand that it must have been a real relief 
for all peaceful citizens each time that war was 
declared with outsiders, when the turbulent spirits 
would find occupation for their swords away from 
the town and with a fair chance of never return- 
ing; and of these opportunities for legitimate 
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fighting there were plenty. Just about one hundred 
years after Genoa and Pisa became enemies , as I 
mentioned in the last lecture, over the possession 
of Corsica, war in 1208 was commenced with 
Venice and, like that of Pisa, continued for over 
a century and a half in a dreary alternation of 
successes and reverses, w4th the very important 
difference, however, that it terminated at the close 
of the fourteenth century in the collapse of the 
Genoese supremacy in the Mediterranean , whereas 
in the case of the Pisan war it was the Pisans 
who were ultimately crushed by their rivals at 
Meloria. 

To explain the origin of the war with Venice 
I must dwell for a moment on the circumstances 
attending the fourth Crusade , although not directly 
connected with Genoese history. You will remember 
that in 1202 some forty thousand crusaders as- 
sembled at Venice to embark for the deliverance 
of Jerusalem , but as they had not money enough 
to pay their passage the Venetians refused to take 
them. The matter was at last settled by a com- 
promise, according to w^hich the Crusaders, in 
exchange for a free passage, were to help the 
Venetians to recover the port of Zara in Dalmatia 



which had been taken from Venice by the King 
of Hungary. This arrangement , which turned the 
wearers of the cross into mere mercenaries, na- 
turally caused great scandal in Christendom and 
made the Pope, Innocent HI, very angry, but 
the Venetians were too strong to mind him, and 
after the capture of Zara they proposed to their 
sword-bearing passengers a second venture of the 
same kind at Constantinople, where the overthrow 
of the Emperor Isaac Commenus by his brother 
gave a pretext for interference. Constantinople was 
quickly taken from the usurper and the son of 
the Emperor Isaac placed on the throne, but as 
may be w^ell imagined the Venetians and their 
allies w^ere not in the least disposed by this time 
to abandon empty handed the richest town in the 
world and go on quietly with the dry work of 
the Crusades. An opportunity was soon found for 
getting rid altogether of the Comnenus dynasty 
and laying hands in the confusion on the enormous 
treasures of the city, while the imperial crown 
was offered to Enrico Dandolo , the Venetian leader; 
but the blind old Doge preferred the substance of 
power to the show and induced the Crusaders 
to name instead Baldwin, Count of Flanders, Em- 
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peror, thus founding the Latin dynasty of the 
East which lasted sixty years. Meanwhile the Ve- 
netians who were virtually masters of Constanti- 
nople promptly made use of their power to de- 
prive the Genoese of the trading rights that had 
been acquired from the Comneni about fifty years 
before , and which the Genoese had been making 
such good use of that their commerce in the East 
was becoming the envy of all Italy. This wound 
in their tenderest point, their pockets, made the 
Genoese mad , and from that moment the Venetians 
became their sworn enemies. No wonder that a 
few years afterwards a pretext was found for de- 
claring war against them , such pretext being given 
by a dispute about Candia which had been bought 
by the Venetians from the Marquis of Montferrat, 
who had got the island as his share of the spoils 
of the fourth (so called) Crusade and had also 
offered it to the Genoese. 



Besides the Pisan and Venetian wars the Ge- 
noese , just about the middle of the period we are 
reviewing, in 1244 and 1245, had a hard struggle 
against Frederick II, grandson of Barbarossa. Fred- 
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erick appears to have hated Genoa much more 
than his grandfather did, no doubt because the 
Genoese took up a much more decided Guelphic 
attitude in the time of the second Frederick than 
of the first, and this may probably be accounted 
for by the fact that Pope Innocent IV , the great 
opponent of Frederick 11 , was a Genoese , a member 
of the Fieschi family. In 1244, when the Ghibel- 
Hne cause was everywhere triumphant in Italy 
and the Pope was on the point of falling into the 
hands of the Emperor , he fled for shelter to Genoa 
and remained three months here, partly in the 
palace of the Archbishops near the Embriaco Tower, 
partly in the neighbourhood of the town betw^een 
Cornigliano and Sestri in the monastery of S. Andrea, 
which no longer exists and of which the site is 
now occupied by the conspicuous marine villa of 
Signor Raggio. Frederick was furious at the Ge- 
noese helping his rival to escape him and , in con- 
junction with the Pisans who were thorough Ghi- 
bellines, did his utmost to crush the Republic , but 
the Genoese held their own stoutly against the 
combined forces, and although they had no special 
victory to boast of they considered themselves 
justified in recording the result of the campaign 
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in a somewhat new and vain-glorious form ot 
seal which you may very likely come across in 
connection with old historical documents. This 
seal dates from 1245 and, instead of the solitary 
Griphon which was the old seal of the town, con- 
sists of aGriphon trampling on an Eagle, emblem 
of the Empire, and a fox, representing Pisa, with 
the motto « Gryphus ut has angit, sic hostes Janua 
frangit)) «As the Griphon teareth them so doth 
Genoa break her enemies. » 



Undoubtedly the most important as well as 
the most successful event of the Podesta period 
is the recovery by the Genoese in 1261 of their 
commercial position in Constantinople and the 
founding of their two great colonies, Pera or 
Galata and Caffa, the pearls of Genoa in the 
Bosphorus and Black Sea, her tw^o eyes in the 
East as they have been called, through which, 
until the taking of Constantinople by the Turks 
two centuries later, she held the first rank as 
trader in the world. I must briefly explain how 
this came to pass. After the expulsion from Con- 
stantinople of the Comneni by the Crusaders of 
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1203 ^^^ ^f ^^^^ branches of the house, the Las- 
cari, had founded an Empire at Nicea in Asia 
Minor, and in the middle of the century , the reign- 
ing Lascari being a minor , the State was managed 
by his guardian, Michel Paleologus, a highly cle- 
ver and ambitious man of noble family. Paleologus 

# 

perceiving that the Latin rule at Constantinople 
was falling to pieces owing to the incapacity of 
Baldwin II, successor to the Baldwin elected by 
Dandolo , determined to win back the city for 
himself, and he felt that the Genoese with their 
hatred of the Venetian occupation would be his 
willing allies. They did in fact respond with the 
greatest alacrity to his overtures , and a treaty was 
signed at Ninfea, near Smyrna, by which the 
Genoese bound themselves to furnish a fleet for 
the transport of the Greek troops , and Paleologus 
on his side promised the Genoese a monopoly 
of trade in Constantinople so soon as it became 
his. This contract worked splendidly well for the 
Genoese, as Baldwin turned out such a coward 
and his subjects proved to be so ready for a 
change of rulers that Paleologus got the town 
almost without striking a blow, and the Genoese, 
without losing either men or money , found them- 
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selves in an even better position in Costantinople 
than the Venetians had been sixty years before. 
They at once proceeded to fortify the suburb of 
Pera or Galata which had been specially assigned 
to them , and we hear from later writers that this 
Galata became a city in itself, surrounded by high 
and strong walls, full of houses and inhabitants 
and guarding the passage of the Bosphorus as 
absolutely as the Czar of Russia would do now 
were he master of Constantinople. It seems strange 
that the only record of this greatest of Genoa' s 
colonies should be the name of a very shabby 
modem street, the Via Galata near the Brignole 
station. Only second to Galata in importance was 
CafFa in the Crimea, a port that the Genoese so 
developed both in a commercial and military point 
of view that its possession gave them the same 
preponderance in the Black Sea that the Russians 
have now. In the case of Caffa not even a second- 
rate street preserves the name, unless indeed Via 
CafFaro may be supposed to record the colony as 
well as the Consul and wTiter Caffaro who fought 
in the first Crusades and aftervs^ards wrote a his- 
tory of them. 
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In connection with this most interesting achieve- 
ment on the part of the Genoese, the peaceful 
recovery of their commercial supremacy in the 
East, I should like to call your attention to the 
building, situated near the Exchange by the sea, 
which is now the Custom House and which was 
for four centuries the Bank of S. George. This 
building bears actual traces of the change of power 
in 1 26 1 at Constantinople from th;^ Venetians to 
the Genoese, for the two lions' heads which are 
conspicuous on the land front of the palace came 
from the Venetian fortress that Michel Paleologus 
handed over to the Genoese, and which was at 
once demolished in hatred of their rivals. The 
lions' heads, along with other sculptured stones, 
were sent home as trophies and were secured by 
Guglielmo Boccanegra who had interrupted the 
line of Podesta by becoming Captain of the people 
for a few years in the middle of the century, and 
who was then engaged in building this palace, 
afterwards Bank of S. George, for his ow^n use. 
After the death of Boccanegra his palace was taken 
for a government office , principally for the regis- 
tration of the public loans or « compere,)) which 
dated in the Republic as far back as 1147, when 
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the preparations for the expedition against the 
Moors in Spain had drained the Treasury. The 
interest and sinking fund on each of these loans 
was secured on a stated branch of the pubUc 
revenue and was paid with the utmost regularity, 
so that the shares or « luoghi » were as saleable as 
consols at the present day. This makes Genoa, 
in point of national credit , full five hundred years 
ahead of England where the market dealings in 
State funds only began in 1689. The Genoese 
indeed seem to have been as handy with their 
accounts as with their scaffolding, and just as the 
machine invented by Embriaco at Jerusalem secured 
their eminence in the first Crusade, so did their 
quickness in book-keeping lay the foundation of the 
credit of their State and the unrivalled prosperity 
of the Bank of S. George. 

From the main use to which it was put the 
palace was styled Palazzo delle Compere until 1407, 
when the confusion and distress occasioned by 
the hard rule of Boucicault, who governed Genoa 
for Charles VI of France, made it advisable to con- 
solidate all the branches of the national debt into 
one administration which w^as styled S. George. 
The Company then added general banking to the 
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service of the public debt, and the Bank of S. George 
became famous in the world until the great Re- 
volution at the end of the eighteenth century, when 
it collapsed, never to rise again. The cause of 
the downfall was the mania, for which the French 
were primarily responsible , that spread at that time 
over the continent for trying everything new and 
reversing everything old, and, when the last Doge 
— Gerolamo Durazzo — was expelled and the 
Ligurian Republic, that weak little imitation of 
the French , came in , one of the first measures 
passed was to take the management of the public 
debt out of the hands of the Bank and give it to 
a freshly constituted national office. The result, as 
might have been expected , was speedy bankruptcy 
of the State and equal ruin of the Bank of S. George, 
which, being suddenly deprived by the action of 
Government of all its liquid resources, had only 
house and landed property to fall back upon to 
meet the claims of the general creditors ; and as, 
owing . to the badness of the times, such property 
was practically unsaleable , suspension of payments 
necessarily followed. The only wonder indeed is 
that the bank lasted so long. The contrast between 
the peace within the walls of that old palace, during 
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the fiveJiundred years that business was carried 
on there , and the tumult without is certainly one 
of the most remarkable features of Genoese history. 
The Directors sat at their board , the clerks posted 
up their books , the coupon was paid on the rente 
and the dividends were distributed with the utmost 
regularity while a whole succession of foreign 
rulers , Emperor of Germany , King of Naples , 
Dukes of Milan, and Kings of France obtained 
supreme powder , w^hile Guelphs and Ghibellines , 
Spinolas and Dorias , Adornos and Fregosos filled 
the streets with dead bodies and smoking ruins, 
and while the General of Charles V, Pescara, 
subjected in 1521 the town to a sack almost as 
destructive as that of the Saracens six centuries 
before. It must be said of the Genoese that, however 
divided they may have been among themselves 
on any point connected with political power or 
mutual distrust, they were thoroughly agreed on 
that one point of keeping up for their own sakes 
their great savings bank, S. George; and they 
wxre quite right, for the bank not only gave 
them good interest for their money but in times 
of crisis rendered most important help to the 
State. For instance, w^hen in 1625 Charles Ema- 
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nucl , Duke of Savoy , in conjunction with the 
troops of Louis XIII, planned an invasion of 
Genoa , it was the Bank of S. George that headed 
the subscription for raising the necessary funds 
for undertaking that splendid defensive work, the 
outer line of walls, which we see fully preserved 
to this day ; and again , in 1746 , when the Austrians 
had taken the town and their brutal general , Botta 
Adorno, threatened it with complete destruction 
if they did not pay an enormous ransom at once,, 
it was from the bank that the money came. On 
the other hand it must be confessed that the Gov- 
ernment behaved rather shabbily to the bank in 
the matter of the colonies. A great deal has been 
written as to the proud position of the Company 
of S. George when they w^ere made masters of 
Galata , Caffa and Corsica , and comparisons have 
been drawn between them and our East India 
Company, but as a matter of fact the colonial 
administration of the Bank of S. George was a 
mere farce; the Government only gave over 
the colonies when they were too hot to hold, and 
the Bank of S. George was no more able to set 
things straight than a London bank now would 
be able to deal with large estates in the disturbed 
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parts of Ireland. The cession of the colonies above 
named took place in 1453 , when Mahomet II 
had taken Constantinople and when consequently 
the position of the Genoese in the Bosphorus and 
the Black Sea had become untenable, while as to 
Corsica, as I mentioned in the last lecture, the 
island was a perpetual thprn in the side of the 
Republic and an unremitting source of expense 
instead of gain. Galata w^as at once lost, but Caffa 
continued to hang on to Genoa for some years , 
and the bank spent so much money on it and on 
Corsica that in 1456 no interest could be paid 
on the Public debt. There was in fact a suspension 
of payment on the part of the Company for three 
years, and to mitigate the bad effect on their credit 
the Government got the Pope Calixtus III to sanc- 
tion the measure with a bull, which was all the 
more useful as many of the principal shareholders 
in the concern w^ere priests and religious corpo- 
rations. After nine years trial of the colonies the 
bank could stand them no longer, and in 1462 
such of them as remained were returned to the 
State. 
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Of the Bank of S. George , or rather the Custom 
House as you now see it , only the land front , 
that with the lions' heads, forms part of the original 
palace of Guglielmo Boccanegra. All the rest of 
Boccanegra' s house has disappeared in the suc- 
cessive alterations and enlargements of the building, 
the last and most important dating from 1571 
when the great hall of the Council was added and 
the present facade to the port built. The chief 

m 

ornament of this sea front is a fine fresco of 
S. George by Tavarone , one of the well known 
Genoese sixteenth century artists, which is sadly 
faded and stained by exposure but which still shows 
a very clever effect of foreshortening. Whether 
you stand in front of the painting, or whether 
you approach it either from the left or right, the 
Saint and his horse always appear to face you. 
With reference to S. George you will have no 
doubt been struck by the number of represent- 
ations all over the town of the Saint and the dragon 
in fresco , slate , stone and marble. It is one of 
the many records that meet us of the part taken 
by the Genoese in the Crusades, as it was on the 
occasion of their first expedition to Palestine, in 
1098, that they came across S. George of Cap- 
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padocia who with his legend of the dragon which 
he killed to save the life of the princess — no 
doubt taken from Perseus and Andromeda — had 
been long celebrated in the East, and S. George 
was brought back to Genoa as Patron Saint of 
the town. The reason of the Genoese choosing 
S. George of Cappadocia rather than any other saint 
was probably the fact of the name being already fami- 
liar to them, as they possessed a S. George in a small 
way before. This early and humble S. George was 
one of the martyred companions of S. Fruttuoso, 
a bishop who perished in Spain under the perse- 
cution of Valerian and whose ashes, brought along 
with those of his brother martyrs to these shores 

• 

by some Benedictine monks in the eighth or ninth 
century , were the origin of the Monastery of 
S. Fruttuoso at Portofino where the tombs of the 
Dorias are. There is in the village of Portofino 
a church of S. George, earlier than the Crusades, 
which took its name from the Spanish martyr and 
not from the Cappadocian. To return to the mar- 
ine facade of the Bank of S. George, there hangs 
in the clock tower above the fresco a bell which 
was used to summon the meetings of the Grand 
Council , and which was presented to the Bank 
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in the seventeenth century by the Republic of 
Holland as a return compliment for a copy of the 
regulations of the Company of S. George which 
the Dutch Government had asked to be supplied 
with. The interior of the building is so disfigured 
with dirt and with the ugly wooden partitions 
which have been everywhere put up for office 
purposes that the hall of the Grand Council is 
really the only point worth seeing. This hall ' is 
remarkable for its great size and noble proportions, 
and the statues ranged round the walls give it a 
special interest. These statues, of which there are 
thirty five between the hall and the vestibule, 
represent the principal benefactors of the State 
through the Bank during a period of about three 
hundred years, from 1370 to 1670, and include 
the patrician names of Doria, Spinola, Grimaldi, 
Lomellini, and so on. Some of the figures are 
seated, others standing, according to the sum given. 
The honour of a seat was only awarded to those 
who provided over 100,000 livres, equivalent say 
to L. 10,000 of our money, while with half the 
amount a standing statue could be procured. The 
charity of all these great benefactors seemed to 
run in one groove, namely to deposit a sum at 
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the bank, to let it accumulate at compound inte- 
rest for a more or less extended period, and then 
to devote the proceeds to the redemption or di- 
minution of a particular tax, generally on wine 
or corn. It may be an open question whether or 
not this form of bounty was the most advan- 
tageous to the needy classes, but there can be no 
two opinions as to the ingenuity of the plan for 
making the most of the money. The periods for 
which the gifts were deposited before being dis- 
tributed were as a general rule so considerable , 
half a century at least , that the ultimate amount 
for which each benefactor was credited as a donor 
was out of all proportion with the sum originally 
disbursed. For instance, Francesco Vivaldi, who has 
a sitting statue, gave only ninety shares or 9000 
livres in 1371 and in 1467 is honoured as the 
donor of eight thousand shares or 800,000 livres. 
Dominico Pastene, who is one of those standing 
up, gives in 141 1 7000 livres which become 
200,000 in 1475. Francesco Lomellini contributes 
the unusually large sum of 20,000 hvres in cash, 
not to be touched however till they reached 400,000. 
Eiiano Spinola gives 12,600 livres to rank ultimate- 
ly as 100,000, and so on. The multiplication 
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of the original sums through mere interest seems 
marvellous, and yet the rate is only about five 
per cent. The bank certainly behaved very hand- 
somely to the benefactors in allowing them their 
statues on the amounts ultimately realised and not 
on those actually disbursed and also in giving 
them their own time for the money to increase, 
for in this way a comparatively moderate sum , 
say equivalent to one thousand pounds now% would 
procure after a few generations a first class statue 
and the reputation of another Duca di Galliera, or 
a Genoese Peabody. On the other hand it was 
no doubt in the interest of the bank to encourage 
a class of customers who made fixed deposits at 
such long terms of withdraw^al and at a fair rate 
of interest, so that altogether both sides must have 
had every reason to be pleased with each other 
— and wuth themselves. 

Besides the statues the great hall used to pos- 
sess an object of great interest in the shape of a 
marble representation of the seal of the Republic 
already mentioned in connection with Frederick 11, 
the griphon tearing the eagle and the fox, w^hich 
was almost as old as the original seal, having been 
put up by Boccanegra on the outside of his pal- 
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ace in 1260. On some occasion, probably in one 
of the many alterations of the building , it was 
taken down and after lying by for centuries was 
eventually given a conspicuous place in the great 
hall (over the end door to the right) in 175 1 , 
when the triumph over the Austrians had appa- 
rently brought back to the Genoese the memory 
of the prowess of their ancestors. The inscription 
put up at the time remains , but the group itself 
was most unfortunately destroyed in 1797 by the 
founders of the so-called Ligurian Republic w^ho 
seem to have vied with Napoleon in making away 
with as many as possible of the artistic and histor- 
ical treasures of the town. As I have just said, 
the building in its present state is so outrageously 
dirty that there is positively no pleasure in remain- 
ing inside it, but if the government would only 
carry out the scheme which one hears every now 
and then talked about of turning the Palace of 
S. George into a museum when the Custom House 
business is moved elsewhere, there is no doubt 
that the result would be a great success. The 
building is entirely capable of restoration and with 
proper treatment would make as stately a recep- 
tacle of art and history as the Bargello at Flo- 
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rcnce, while the rich materials now lying hid in 
so many houses in the town would , if brought 
togethen , form a Genoese national collection in 
the highest degree important and attractive. 



We must now resume our sketch of the thir- 
teenth century and , as the next event of impor- 
tance after the successful treaty of the Genoese 
with Paleologus, we have to notice the battle of 
Meloria which terminated the wars between Pisa 
and Genoa by the entire collapse of Pisa. There 
is in fact a certain connection between the two 
events, smce the Genoese supremacy at Costami- 
nople made the Pisans hate their rivals more than 
ever, and it was partly the old story about the 
possession of Corsica, partly the capture at Pera 
of a Pisan galley that wanted to force the passage 
of the Bosphorus , that brought on the final con- 
test. The Pisans were determined to do their best 
and got the Venetians to lend them an Admiral, 
Alberto Morosini , a relation of the Doge , while 
the Genoese were under the command of Oberto 
d'Oria. The two fleets, carrymg between them 
nearly sixty thousand fighting men, met on the 
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sixth of August 1284 off Meloria near Pisa, a spot 
already well known by a battle between Pisans 
and Genoese thirty years before, where the Ge- 
noese had beeu badly beaten. Doria cleverly turn- 
ed the circumstance to account to put more 
spirit into his men. He told them that they were 
at the Rocks of Meloria w^hich a Genoese defeat 
had made famous and which a victory must now 
render immortal, that they had been fighting the 
Pisans for two centuries, and that at last the de- 
cisive moment for settUng off the score was in 
their grasp. The Pisans on their side had met 
with a bad omen , the crucifix which the Arch- 
bishop lifted up to bless the fleet as they left the 
port having snapped in two and fallen into the 
sea, and although a voice was bold enough to 
cry « let the cross be with the Genoese so long 
as the wind is with us » they appear to have en- 
tered into battle with a presentiment of evil. A 
more substantial reason for defeat was the treach- 
ery or cowardice of Count Ugolino , the one 
made so famous by Dante, who commanded a di- 
vision of the Pisan fleet and ran aw^ay with his 
ships to Pisa without scarcely striking a blow. 
He really behaved so badly in the supreme crisis 
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o the fortunes of his country that one feels for 
that alone he almost deserved the sufferings so 
wonderfully described in the thirty third canto of 
the Inferno. As for the results of the battle you 
can read them for yourselves, tersely summed up 
in an inscription on the Church of San Matteo 
which was founded by the Dorias, as I mentioned 
before, in 1125. The present facade was built in 
1278, and it bears a proud record, on the white 
marble slabs which alternate with the black, of the 
many Doria victories. The Meloria inscription 
which is the fourth from the top runs as follows 
« In the name of the Holy Trinity — in the year 
« of our Lord 1284 on the ^xth day of August — 
<(the high and mighty Lord Oberto Doria, at that 
« time Captain and Admiral of the Commime and 
(( of the Genoese people, triumphed in the Pisan 
« waters over the Pisans taking from them thirty 
« three galleys, with seven sunk and all the rest 
(( put to flight and with many dead men left in the 
. « waters , and he returned to Genoa with a great 
« multitude of captives so that 7272 were placed 
« in the prisons. There was taken prisoner Albert 
(( Morosini of Venice, then Podcsta and Commander 
« General in War of the Commune of Pisa , with 
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« the standard of that Commune captured by the 
« galleys of Doria and brought to this church with 
« the seal of the Commune , and there was also 
« taken Loto the son of Count Ugolino and a great 
« part of the Pisan nobility. » Another and a sadder 
record of Meloria is to be found in the Campo 
Pisano, a small open space under Piazza Sarzano 
which is now surrounded with houses but was 
then a strip of beach sloping from the creek 
between the hills of Sarzano and Carignano, that 
served at that time as port, up to the old city 
wall. Here on the return of the Genoese fleet 
from Meloria, the Pisan prisoners w^ere massed, 
and besides those sent to jail a great number 
must have had their throats cut on the spot, for 
the Campo Pisano is known in Genoese history 
as a field of blood, and you can see there a mural 
tablet put up at the time of the unification of 
Italy which speaks of the blood once shed being 
washed out by the peace and good will now pre- 
vaiUng between the sister cities. 

After Meloria the Pisans , although so weakened 
by their losses, still attempted to carry on the 
war, but they never met with any success, and 
after four years they sued for peace. A treaty of 
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peace was agreed upon between the two Republics, 
but the Pisans tried to shuffle out of the condi- 
tions and gave the Genoese a pretext, which they 
were very likely glad of, for striking one more 
decisive blow. In September 1290 a fleet under 
another Doria, Corrado, sailed from here for 
Porto Pisano, the port of Pisa at the mouth of 
the Arno , broke the chain which had been stretch- 
ed across , and utterly destroyed the fortifications 
and harbour. Only a very few faint traces of 
masonr}^ now mark the site of Porto Pisano, but 
it w^as a strongly fortified place as we can judge 
from a highly interesting bass-relief which you 
wull find on the wall of the last house to the 
right, coming down from the Porto S. Andrea by 
the Borgo Lanieri to Piazza Ponticello. This relief 
shows the Pisan port with its towers and chain, 
and bears the following inscription « 1290 in the 
« month of September , the Lord Conrad Doria , 
« Captain and Admiral of the Genoese Republic 
« destroyed the Pisan port. This w^ork was done 
« by order of Nicolo di Guglielmi. » This Guglielmi 
appears to have personally taken part in the 
capture of Porto Pisano and to have Uved in the 
house on which the marble was placed six cen- 
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turies ago, so that the house of itself, as the type 
of the dwellings of the Genoese in the thirteenth 
century,' deserves attention. Two links of the Pisan 
chain used to hang under the bas-relief, while 
other and larger portions were suspended from 
the Porta S. Andrea, from the Porta di Vacca, 
over the door of the church of S. Donato and 
on the land front of the palace of S. Georgio. 
They were all taken down in 1861, at the same 
time as the memorial tablet was put up in the 
Campo Pisano, and restored to Pisa where you 
may now see the pieces in a corner of the 
Campo Santo, not presenting however nearly such 
a picturesque appearance as they did here. 



At the end of the thirteenth century the Ge- 
noese were in the full tide of victory. A few years 
after the destruction of Porto Pisano in 1290 
anoi ler Doria , Lamba , completely routed the 
Venetians at Curzola , in the Adriatic off the coast 
of Dalmatia. The account of the battle , like that 
of Meloria, can be read on the facade of the 
church of S. Matteo in the white stripe on the 
top. T he inscription runs as follows « To the 
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« glory of God and of the blessed Virgin Mary , 
« in the year 1298 on Sunday 7 September. This 
« angel was taken in Venetian waters in the city 
« of Curzola, and in that place was the battle 
« of 76 Genoese galleys with 86 Venetian galleys 
« of whom 84 were taken by the noble Lord 
« Lamba Doria then Captain and Admiral of the 
« Commune and of the people of Genoa, with 
« the men on them of whom he brought back to 
« Genoa alive as prisoners 7400, along with 
« eighteen galleys, and the other GG he caused 
« to be burnt in the said Venetian waters — 
<( he died at Savona in 1323. » The words 
<( this angel » apparently refer to the central 
figure in a bas-relief which you will see placed 
in the wall above the inscription and below the 
right hand window of the church, the work 
being part of the sarcophagus which Lamba Doria 
brought back as a trophy from Curzola and in 
which his remains were laid at the time of his 
death. The sarcophagus originally stood in Lamba 
Doria' s palace which is on the left side of the 
Piazza S. Matteo, as you go down, but at some 
later date the bones were taken to the church 
and the sarcophagus, or at least the front slab, 
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placed in its present position. Among the prisoners 
taken at Curzola was the famous Marco Polo, who 
had only returned to Venice after many years 
travelling in Asia a short time before the ill-fated 
expedition against the Genoese set out. Marco 
Polo was detained in Genoa between one and 
two years, but he made good use of his tune by 
wxiting, when in prison, that celebrated account of 
his- voyages which has taken so leading a place 
in early geographical literature. Tradition says 
that a Pisan fellow prisoner served Marco Polo 
as a scribe, the unfortunate captives of Meloria 
being still in confinement at the time of Curzola : 
indeed the prisoners from both battles were set 
free at the same time, the Venetians showing 
much more energy as to the release of their 
fellow countrymen than the Pisans appear to have 
done. When at last, after sixteen years, the doors 
were opened to the prisoners of Meloria , scarcely 
one thousand were found to remain out of a 
number variously estimated at from seven to 
fifteen thousand. Marco Polo' s place of confine- 
ment was most probably the prison of Malapaga 
which had been built in 1269 and w^as situated 
on the sea, a little to the west of the Campo 
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Pisano. The building still exists but was turned 
of late vears into barracks for the Custom House 
guards and has been so modernised that it is 
impossible now to trace Marco Polo's cell, or 
even to imagine it. 



In connection with the great traveller I may 
here mention a most interesting attempt at disco- 
very that was made in Genoa towards the end 
of the thirteenth century; for although it took 
place several years before the publication of 
Marco Polo' s book, and even before his return 
to Europe, still the fame of his doings in 
Asia must already have fully spread in Genoa 
and must have given a natural stimulus to the 
search for new colonies. In the year 1291 Te- 
disio Doria fitted out two galleys, and on them 
the two brothers Vivaldi, accompanied by two 
Franciscan friars for missionary purposes , set sail 
from these shores in the hope of reaching Asia 
— or as thev called it India — from the West, 
the intervening presence of the continent of Ame- 
rica being entirely unsuspected at that time, as 
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it was in fact two hundred years later unsuspected 
by Colombus, the impression existing that Asia 
extended east to within navigable distance of 
Europe. A contemporary chronicler thus describes 
the expedition: — «And in this same year Te- 
« disio Auria, Ugolino Vivaldi and his brother, 
« with some other citizens of Genoa, began to 
« make that journey which until now no one 
« attempted to make. For they fitted out excellently 
« well two galleys, and having placed victuals, 
« water and other necessaries therein, they 
« sent them in the month of May towards the 
« straits, in order that they might go by the 
« ocean sea to the regions of India , bringing back 
« from thence useful merchandise. On w^hich 
« galleys embarked personally the said two brothers 
« Vivaldi and two brothers of the Order of Mi- 
tt nors, w^hich thing was w^onderful not only to 
« those who saw but also to those that heard it. 
« And after that they had passed the place called 
« Gozora — this apparently corresponds to Cape 
« Nun in Morocco — no certain news have w^e 
« received from them. But may the Lord pre- 
« serve them — and bring them again safe and 
« unharmed to their own homes. » The wish , 
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however, was not granted for not a soul of those 
on board ever returned. The explorers appear to 
have been daunted by the ocean and to have 
turned back on the coast of Guinea, where one 
of the galleys was wrecked and the other taken 
by the savages out of whose hands not one of the 
crew escaped. Socleone, the son of Ugolino Vi- 
valdi, appears to have long kept up a touching 
belief that his father had survived, for a notarial 
act of 1302 has been preserved in which Socleone 
Vivaldi, eleven years after the expedition , describes 
himself as the son of the living Ugolino, and 
he is even reported to have searched for his father 
in Africa, but no details of the journey have come 
down to us, and it certainly led to no result. In 
spite of the collapse of the Vivaldi expedition it 
unquestionably gave the start to the Genoese spirit 
for discovery which culminated in Columbus. 
In 13 1 5 we hear of another Vivaldi, Benedetto, 
the nephew of Ugolino, preparing for another 
search for India and beginning by starting a Com- 
pany « in partibus Indiarum » which presumably 
did NOT pay dividends. The term aCompagnia 
delle Indie » (which is in every day use in com- 
mercial circles here as applied to swindling or 
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utterly losing concerns) will probably be found to 
date from Benedetto Vivaldi's Indian Company. 



There remains now but little more to say of the 
history of this second period. As I mentioned at 
the beginning of my lecture, Opizzino Spinola, 
head of the Luccoli branch, had been driven out 
of Genoa early in the fourteenth century by the 
combined efforts of the three other great famiUes, 
and he turned for protection to Henry VII , Em- 
peror of Germany, who had come to Milan in 
order to receive as King of Italy the iron crown 
of Lombardy. The Emperor agreed to visit 
Genoa so as to pacify the contending factions by 
his presence , and in 1 3 1 1 he arrived here in great 
state , with Opizzino Spinola at his side. The 
sight of Opizzino in such apparent favour made 
his rivals fe?r that he would use his influence 
with Henry to seize once more supreme power, 
and as the least of two evils they agreed that it 
would be better to be ruled by the Emperor than 
by him. So on All Saints day of that year 13 11, 
on the Piazza Sarzano, Henry VII received at the 
hands of the Dorias, Fieschis, Grimaldis and San 
Luca Spinolas, along with other families of less 
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note, the sovereignty of Genoa for twenty years, 
thus begmning the long list of foreign rulers that 
lasted, with only short interruptions of national 
government, until 1526. In these two hundred and 
fifteen years the state passed successively into 
the hands of one Emperor, one Pope, one King 
of Naples, one Marquis of Montferrat, four Dukes 
of Milan and seven Kings of France. To reward 
his supporters Henry VH gave them the privilege 
of carrying the Imperial Eagle in their arms, and 
all the Eagles that we now see about the town 
over the palace doors date from this time. Henry 
only lived two years after being named sovereign 
of Genoa, and at his death the fighting bet>\xen 
Guelphs and Ghibellines went on as usual until 
in 13 18 the Guelphs, having the upper hand, ap- 
pointed Pope John XXII jointly with King Robert 
of Naples to be rulers. The sovereignty of the 
Pope was only nominal, but King Robert kept 
hold of Genoa for seventeen vears, when the 
Ghibellines at last got the best of it and turned 
him out. By this time the feeling of popular in- 
dignation against the nobles, whether Guelphs or 
Ghibellines, for their absolutely selfish disregard 
of any interests except their own was no longer 
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to be restrained, and the ground was prepared for 
the election of the first Doge of the people, of 
which I shall speak next time. 



To conclude with a few words of notice of 
the principal architectural additions to the town 
in this second period I will point out to you 
the portion of wall by the Mole, built in 1276 
and enclosing the part where Marco Polo's prison 
of Malapaga is situated , also a more important 
addition to the defences of Genoa which was 
made by the Guelph party in 1326, when they 
feared an attack on the part of Ludwig the Ba- 
varian, the Emperor who succeeded Henry. This 
line of wall started from the Acquasola, came 
down to the Porta d'Arco and round by Carignano 
till the old line was joined under Piazza Sarzano. 
" The first harbour works, that is the commence- 
ment of the old Mole and of the Darsena , near 
the Annunziata, date from the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century, and it is simply a marvel how 
the Genoese can have got on during tw^o hundred 
years of maritime greatness without any artificial 
protection for their ships. It seems hard to be- 
lieve that fleets such as those that took part in 
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the Crus,idcs, captured Almeria and won Meloria 
and Cair/olu could have been held in what then re- 
presented Cienoa harbour. Maritime accommodation 
mainly consisted of the Mandraccio, that inden- 
tatii>n o\ the shore between the old Mole and the 
bank o{ St. Cieorsie which is now almost entire- 
ly tilled up and built over, but which infold 
times used to run inland almost as far as San Lo- 
I'cwyo. The Mandraccio appears to have ser\'^edas 
the port of Cienoa from the highest antiquity , 
before the days ot the Roman occupation even , 
for it was there that the beak of Mago's galley- 
was Uiund, while the name itself is said to be of 
PluxMiician origin and to have existed in Carthage 
as an appellation of the port. Besides the Man- 
draccio the (lenoese largely used as a depot for 
their ships the creek running up to what is now 
l^ia//a Ponticello, between the hills of Carignano 
and Sar/ano under the present bridge. This creek 
is now entirelv reclaimed from the sea and co- 
vered with houses, but its former use may still 
be traced in the name of one of the streets in 
the neiglibourhood, the Via dei Ser\'i, so called 
because the captives brought back in the galleys 
used to be landed and kept there. 



LECTURE III. 



FROM THE FIRST DOGE 

IN 1339 

TO ANDREA DORIA 

IN 1528. 



With the election of the first Doge of Genoa 
we are brought into contact with a most striking 
phase of reaction of the will of the people against 
the tyranny of the nobles, and it is interesting 
to note that the popular rising in Rome under 
Rienzi occurred at nearly the same period, as also 
in Venice a few years later there took place that 
attempt to curb the power of the oligarchy which 
cost the Doge, the unfortunate Marino Faliero, 
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his head. There seems indeed in the middle of 
the fourteenth century to have been a wave of 
aspiration for self-government spreading over the 
Peninsula, but it was only in Genoa that the 
movement led to any substantial result. Here the 
government had been for some time completely 
in the hands of the four great famiUes, Doria, 
Spinola, Fieschi and Grimaldi, who reserved 
exclusively to themselves the office of chief ma- 
gistrates, or as they were called captains of the 
people, and who with their thousands of armed 
followers ruled the to>Mi with an iron hand. In 
the year 1339 however, Raffaele Doria and Galeotto 
Spinola being captains , the murmurs of the citi- 
zens became so loud that the captains deemed it 
prudent to concede some kind of Umitation of 
their absolute power by allowing the people to 
name their own « abbate », an officer of the 
nature of a tribune who was supposed to exercise 
a certain check on the captains. So, on the appoint- 
ed day, the people assembled before the palace 
of the captains - the building which now forms 
an annexe of the ducal palace on the side next 
the cathedral - and a committee of twenty was 
formed to decide on the choice of an abbate. But 
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.the twenty, remained deliberating so long, that 
the crowd grew impatient and at last a voice called 
out « let us choose for ourselves, let us have 
Simone Boccanegra ». The name was enthusias- 
tically received , Simone Boccanegra , although of 
very retiring habits , being a general favourite both 
on account of his personal qualities and the fact 
of his being the grandson of the Guglielmo Boc- 
canegra who eighty years before as captain of 
the people had proved a most popular ruler , and 
there was an universal shout for Simone to come 
forward and accept the office. Boccanegra, however, 
was far too wise to let himself be trapped into 
accepting what he knew w^ould only be an empty 
honour, and he told the people that there had 
never been Abbati in his family and he could 
not become one now. Thereupon again a voice 
called out « If he won't be Abbate, let him be 
Doge » and the same enthusiasm broke out as 
before, the multitude pressing round Boccanegra 
with entreaties to accept this supreme honour^ 
and it ended by his being carried off to the church 
of San Siro where he was at once crowned Doge 
of Genoa for life. So unanimous w^as the feeling 

in his favour that the ruling nobles did not dare 
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to offer resistance but beat a hasty retreat with. 
all their followers, so that in one day, after an 
entirely bloodless revolution, Boccanegra found 
himself absolute master of the to^n. 

He was fully worthy of the greatness that had 
been so unexpectedly thrust upon him, and for 
five years Genoa, under the mild but steady rule 
of her first Doge, enjoyed a degree of quiet that 
had been entirely unknown since the beginning 
of the century. The malcontent nobles, however, 
were too bitterly opposed to the new order of 
things to allow Boccanegra any peace. When dri- 
ven out of town at his election, they had taken 
refuge in the fortresses ofVentimiglia and Monaco 
from which the Doge had not been strong enough 
to dislodge them and where they could plot at 
their leisure. Dorias, Grimaldis, Spinolas and 
Fieschis laid aside all mutual rancour in order to 
combine against their common foe, and in 1344 
they were able to muster a large force with which 
they advanced against the walls of Genoa, antici- 
patmg no doubt a formidable resistance. But 
Boccanegra with true nobleness of character at 
once decided upon sacrificing himself rather than 
his countrymen, and having called the people to- 
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gether and announced to them his intention of 
resigning he quietly left the town and retired 
into voluntary exile at Pisa. 



We shall have occasion to return to this re- 
markable man when he was reinstated in office 
twelve years later, meantime I will call your 
attention to some of the principal events that 
happened in the interval. First in order of date 
comes the well-known massacre of Genoese arch- 
ers at Cricy and it needs a few words of explanation 
to show how it was that this apparent calamity 
was, on the contrary, hailed in Genoa as a real 
piece of good fortune. When, on the fall of Boc- 
canegra, the leading nobles re-entered the town 
with their followers, the latter made themselves 
so objectionable that the newly appointed Doge, 
Giovanni da Morta, had to stipulate for their 
dismissal, and this retinue amounting to several 
thousand men went to settle in Monaco. There 
they gave themselves up to piracy and robbery 
till the place became a b5rword in the Mediterra- 
nean, indeed Monaco five and a half centuries 
ago, with its bad reputation and bad company, 



appcars to have been a most worthy prototype 
of the Monaco^ or Monte Cario, of today. These 
turbulent spirits after a time annoyed Genoa -so 
seriously that Da Morta determined to make an 
end of them, and in 1346 he equipped such a 
formidable fleet against Monaco that the out- 
casts were afraid to make a stand and sailed 
awav en masse for Marseilles where thev enrol- 
led themselves in the ser\*ice of Philip \1, King 
of France. They were at once marched up to 
Crecy and found themselves placed on the field 
of battle, with the sun in their eyes, as a very 
convenient buflfer bet>\'een the contending armies, 
so that, what with being shot down in front by 
the I:ngiish in the ordinary course of hostilities 
while they were slashed from behind by the 
I'Vcnch for not advancing fast enough, very few 
escaped. They were about twelve thousand in 
number, and, as I said before, there was great 
rejoicing in Genoa at so many bad subjects 
having been got rid of at once. 

I''()ur years after Crecy, Giovanni da Morta , 
who had shown himself to be a most competent 
ruler, was carried off by the plague together with 
some forty thousand inhabitants — it was the 
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same pestilence as ravaged Florence and is con- 
nected with Boccaccio's Decameron — and at his 
death the dogeship fell into weak hands. At the 
same time the war between Genoa and Venice 
broke out afresh, and after much undecisive loss 
of life and property the Genoese sustained a se- 
vere defeat off the Island of Sardinia at Alghero. 
This disaster, combined with the want of a firm 
hand at the head of affairs, so demoralized the 
citizens that they actually decided to give up 
their separate political existence and place them- 
selves in the hands of Giovanni Visconti, one of 
that great family that for tw^o hundred years — 
1250 to 1450 — not only ruled Milan but made 
their power felt all over Italy, and who had 
constantly had the conquest of Genoa, as their 
natural sea-port, in their thoughts. 

The cession to Milan took place in 1353, and 
the fortunes of the Republic were then to all 
appearance very low, but in the following year 
the brilliant success of Pagano Doria over the 
Venetians at the Island of Sapienza off the coast 
of Greece changed matters. This battle of Sa- 
pienza is one of the five great Doria victories 
chronicled on the fagade of San Matteo church. 
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It is the second inscription from the top and 
runs as follows : « In honour of God and the 
« blessed Mary . In the fourth day of November 
« 1354 the noble Lord Pagano Doria with 31 
« Genoese galleys at the Island of Sapienza fought 
« and took thirty six Venetian galleys and four 
« ships and led to Genoa 1400 live men as cap- 
« tives along with their Captain. » Although this 
victory as a matter of fact had been won under 
the flag of the Visconti and not that of S. 
George it had fully the effect of reviving the lost 
sense of patriotism, and as the Visconti rule 
became much more oppressive after the death 
of Giovanni the Genoese were soon ripe for 
rebellion. Simone Boccanegra, who as before 
mentioned had retired to Pisa when he resigned 
the dogeship, felt that the moment had come for 
him to regain power , and on returning to Genoa 
in 1356 he found very little difficulty in collect- 
ing a sufficient number of adherents to drive 
the Milanese garrison out of the town and get 
himself proclaimed Doge. 
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This second Dogeship of Boccancgra lasted 
seven years and was quite as successful as the 
first, Genoa enjoying an exceptional degree of 
tranquility under his rule. But the hatred of the 
nobles against the man who had overthrown their 
power was not to be quenched, and there were 
carried on a constant series of attempts against 
his life which at last proved fatal in 1363, when 
Boccanegra was poisoned at a banquet given by 
Pietro Marocello in honour of Peter Lusignan, 
King of Cyprus, who had come to the continent 
to try and induce the sovereigns of Europe to 
undertake another Crusade. The ruins of the Villa 
Marocello are still to be seen in the grounds of 
the villa Donghi at Sturla, and are well worth a 
visit. Independently of history they are a beauti- 
ful remnant of early Lombard-Gothic architecture. 
Up till lately a most interesting record of Bocca- 
negra could also be seen at the University, in the 
shape of a recumbent statue forming part of a 
tomb placed in his honour in the church of San 
Francesco near Castelletto which has been long 
demolished. The face is distorted, and this gives 
probability to the report that it is a reproduction 
of the actual cast of the features taken after 
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death. I am sorry to say that in order to protect 
the effigy from injury on the part of the students, 
who for some inexplicable reason were always 
throwing something at it, the monument has 
now been hidden aw^ay in the cellars ot the 
University and there is no means of obtaining 
access to it. A little below Via Nuova or Gari- 
baldi, in the Via Maddalena, you will find a 
mural tablet recording the spot w^iere Boccanegra's 
house stood. 



I will now call your attention to a most 
remarkable work of sacred art which was brought 
to Genoa at this period. I refer to the likeness 
of our Lord, known as the Santo Sudario, which 
Leonardo Montaldo carried back with him from 
Constantinople in 1362, and which he kept for 
twenty years in his house — tl\e house situated 
above the Piazza Manin close to the walls — as 
you may see recorded on a tablet at the foot of 
the staircase, before bequeathing it at his death 
to the church of San Bartolomeo degli Armeni 
where it still remains. Montaldo was sent by 
Boccanegra in command of a fleet to the Black 
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Sea to protect the Genoese settlements on the 
coast of Roumania, and- in the course of the 
campaign he had occasion to render important 
service to the Emperor of Constantinople, John 
Paleologus , a descendant of the Michael Paleolo- 
gus whom the Genoese had helped to put on 
the throne a century before. As a reward the 
Emperor presented Montaldo with the picture , 
which had the reputation of being the actual 
impress of the features of our Lord and which 
had been preserved for centuries in the Greek 
churches. The legend runs that Agbarus, king of 
Edessa in Mesopotamia, being grievously ill and 
hearing of the miracles wrought by the presence of 
Christ, sent to our Lord an artist of the name of 
Ananias to take a portrait on which the king might 
look and be healed. But Ananias utterly failed in 
securing any likeness , whereupon our Lord took 
a cloth, pressed it to his face and sent the impress 
back to Agbarus who was restored forthwith to 
health and became a convert with all his house- 
hold. Even putting the legend entirely aside, it may 
safely be asserted that the Genoa picture shares 
with the Veronica preserved in St. Peter's at Rome, 
another reputed impress of our Lord's features , 
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the distinction of being one of the very earliest 
representations of the Sacred Head and one very 
probably based upon oral authority, that is upon 
testimony handed down unbroken from father to 
son as to the Saviour's actual appearance. The 
portrait has a rich and highly curious frame 
of very early Byzantine workmanship , probably 
some hundred years before Paleologus, containing 
medallions which represent the various incidents 
of the legend. The last medallion shows a man 
possessed of an evil spirit being cured b}'' the 
sight of the Holy Cloth , and it is probably in 
consequence of the tradition attached to this spe- 
cial miracle that, up to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, on the occasion of the annual exhi- 
bition of the picture, sufferers from epilepsy and 
such maniacs as were not in confinement used 
to be collected in San Bartolomeo Church. An eye 
witness has described the scene to me , and it 
must have been appalling, the air being filled with 
the shrieks and the floor strown with the writhing 
bodies of the poor wretches whose condition was 
naturally aggravated instead of alleviated by the 
excitement of the moment. 

This precious possession was very nearly lost 
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to Genoa in 1507, during the French occupation 
under Louis XII. A French captain who was in 
command of the Fort of Castelletto and whose cupi- 
dity had been excited at the sight of the picture, 
probably more on account of the richness of the 
frame than from its sanctity, determined to steal 
the relic and succeeded in doing so through the 
connivance of the sacristan in charge. The pair 
of thieves got off to France, but, as the robbery 
was at once discovered and made a profound sen- 
sation, they were followed by a deputation of in- 
fluential citizens who repaired to Paris with all 
possible haste and implored the king for help. 
Fortunately, Louis XII had not such elastic ideas 
on the subject of property as Napoleon Buona- 
parte, and he took such efiicient measures for the 
recovery of the picture that in a very short time 
it was safely restored. There were great "rejoicings 
in the town when the deputation returned , and 
crowds flocked to gaze on the recovered treasure 
at the cathedral where it was temporarily placed 
on view. The picture continues to be shown every 
year at Whitsuntide, and by getting admission into 
the vestry and paying a small fee to the sacristan 
you will in all probability have the opportunity 
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'of examining both picture and frame for your- 
selves. 



After the death of Boccanegra and up to the 
end of the fourteenth century the government of 
Genoa was in the hands of a new quartett ot 
powerful families, the Adomos, Fregosos, Guarchis 
and Montaldos , who fought among themselves 
with var5^ing success for the dogeship until in 
1396 Antoniotto Adorno, finding that his rivals 
were getting too strong for him , made over the 
State to Charles VI King of France, so that, as 
Lieutenant of the king, he should retain some 
kind of power rather than lose it altogether. These 
new families , although lacking the blue blood 
and the lofty record of the Dorias, Spinolas, 
Fieschis and Grimaldis, proved themselves fully 
equal to their great predecessors in the intensity 
of their hatred and their capacity for tyranny. At 
this period of the affairs of Genoa one cannot 
help being reminded of the story of the poor 
Egyptian who lay sick and helpless in the desert 
with his face covered with flies, and who was 
approached by a benevolent wayfarer with the 
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intention of brushing the insects off. v Please 
leave them alone » said the sufferer « these flies 
are almost sated, and if you drive them away you 
will only make room for a fresh and hungry 
swarm » . If the Republic could have foreseen the 
future she also would probably have petitioned 
that her old tormentors should be let alone sooner 
than make way for the new dynasty. Of these 
four later families two, the Guarchis and Mon- 
taldos, soon disappear from history, while the 
Adornos and Fregosos continue in only too great 
prominence until the time of Andrea Doria. 

In spite of these internecine feuds the State of 
Genoa still retained a remarkable amount of vigour, 
and it is refreshing to pass from all the street 
fights and intrigues at home to some of the main 
episodes abroad. We have first, in 1373, the 
expedition to Cyprus w^hich resulted in the con- 
quest by the Genoese of the principal port of the 
island , Famagosta , where they maintained a foot- 
ing until the island was given over to Venice in 
1489 by Catherine Cornaro, the widow of the 
last king of the Lusignan line. This expedition 
of 1373 took its origin in a quarrel on a question 
of precedence between Genoese and Venetian mer- 
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chants, and as the king, Peter Lusignan, took 

the part of the Venetians the affair ended in a 

massacre of their rivals. Pietro Fregoso, brother 

of Domenico Fregoso who was Doge at the time, 

at once set sail for Cyprus with a fleet of 36 

galleys carrying 14,000 men, reduced the island 

to submission and brought back to Genoa as 

hostages Jacob Lusignan, uncle to the King and 

next heir to the throne, and his wife. The royal 

pair were lodged in the old lighthouse, which 

was far less roomy than the present building, and 

were kept there ten years till the death in 1383 

of King Peter of Cyprus, when Doge Montaldo, 
the same who gave the picture, set the new 

King at liberty along with his Queen and a little 
son born in captivity , whom the parents in ho- 
nour of Genoa had called Janus. It is a pity that 
there is no monument now existing in the town 
to record the Genoese dominion in Cyprus. The 
bare name of Famagosta is preserved in the Via 
Famagosta, near the Principe Railway Station, 
but it is a street so little known that probably 
the great majority of residents in Genoa are not 
even aware of its existence. 

Closely following the expedition against Cyprus 
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we have that against Venice, which was much 
more important but which unfortunately ended in 
complete disaster instead of a triumph. In under- 
taking in 1377 the war which is known in histo- 
ry as the war of Chioggia the Genoese evidently 
had the intention of doing for Venice what they 
had done for Pisa a century before, namely crush- 
ing their rival by one concentrated effort, but,, 
whereas the victory of Meloria over Pisa had 
indeed effected their object, the disaster of Chioggia 
on the contrary permanently weakened Genoa 
and left Venice undisturbed mistress of the Medi- 
terranean. The first years of the campaign were ,. 
however, favourable to the Genoese who in 1379, 
under Luciano Doria, won such a signal victory 
over the Venetians at Pola that the Venetian 
senate sent their Admiral Vettor Pisani to prison 
in disgrace. You will find a record of the battle 
on the facade of San Matteo Church, in the 
third inscription from the top , w^orded as follows r 
- « To the glory of God and the blessed Mary. 
«In the year 1379 on the fifth day of May in the 
« Gulf of the Venetians near Pola there was a 
((battle of 22 Genoese galleys with 22 galleys of 
(( theVenetians in which were 4075 men at arms 
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« and many other men from Pola , of which galleys 
« i6 were taken with all that was in them by the 
« noble Lord Luciano Doria, Captain General of 
« the Commune of Genoa , who in the said battle 
<( while valiantly fighting met his death; which i6 
« galleys of the Venetians w^ere conducted into Ge- 
« noa with 2407 captive men. » Pietro Doria, who 
succeeded Luciano in command, followed up the 
victory of Pola by the capture of Chioggia, and 
at one moment he appeared to hold Venice itself at 
his mercy , so that the Senate sent to him to sue 
in the most abject terms for peace. But Doria 
with mistaken arrogance refused to treat , telling 
the messenger that he would come and bridle the 
horses of S. Mark before he spoke of peace, 
aud this answer , by stinging the Venetians to the 
quick and goading them on to further resistance, 
turned the fortunes of the war. Vettor Pisani was 
at once taken out of prison and reinstated in com- 
mand with such effect that the Genoese force 
was blockaded in Chioggia and ultimately com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion. As already 
mentioned this disaster of Chioggia decided the 
supremacy of Venice over Genoa and practically 
terminated the war, but some small amount 
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of desultory fighting against Venetian possessions 
outside the Lagunes was carried on for some 

time by a fleet which had been despatched from 

Genoa, under the command of Gaspare Spinola, in 

the hopes of saving the force at Chioggia. You 

will see in the town two memorials of Spinola's 

expedition in the shape of reliefs representing 

the Lion of S. Mark, one of which is in the 

Piazza Giustiniani, placed at the height of the 

second story on the wall of one of the houses 

in the square, while the other is let into the 

facade of the Church of San Marco near the old 

mole and is much better situated for observation. 

The Giustiniani Lion was taken at Trieste and 

the S. Marco Lion at Pola. Hostilities between 

the rival Republics at last definitely ceased through 

the combined good ofiices of Pope Urban VI and 

Count Amedeus VI of Savoy, better known as 

the green Count from the colour of the armour 

worn by him on making his first appearance in 

the lists at Chambery, and peace was signed in 

1 38 1 at Turin. You will remember that in the 

Carnival of 1887 the peace of Turin was made 

the subject of a very effective historical display. 
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A few years before Chioggia, in 1376, Genoa 
had a most interesting visitor in the person of 
that most accomplished of holy women, Catherine 
of Siena, w^ho w^as as clever as she was good, 
and w^ho rendered the most important service to 
Italy of inducing Pope Gregory XI to terminate 
the so-called captivity of the Church by bringing 
back the seat of the Papacy to Rome from Avignon, 
where the Popes had lived for seventy years. 
Catherine came to Genoa on her way back from 
Avignon and remained here some little time, 
probably that she might see the Pope actually started. 
An inscription lately put up over the door of a 
house between the Via Carlo Alberto and the 
Piazza San Giorgio records the spot where the 
Saint took up her residence. It makes us realise 
what the difficulty of communication was in those 
days w^hen we read that Pope Gregory XI w^as 
four whole months getting from Avignon to 
Rome. The journey was necessarily made by sea 
owning to the w^ant of roads along the coast, and 
all the winds of heaven seem to have combined 
to keep the Pontiff back from his destination, to 
say nothing of the frequent halts which exhausti- 
on from sea sickness made necessary. 
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Gregory XI died early in 1378, and shortly 
after the nomination of his successor, Urban VI, 
there broke out the great schism of the West, the 
struggle between Pope and Antipope which lasted 
until the Council of Constance in 141 5. This 
schism was caused partly by the overbearing and 
cruel disposition of Urban VI who represented 
exclusively the Italian element in the Church, 
partly by the intense longing of the French Car- 
dinals to get back to Avignon through the election 
of a Pope who would again leave Rome, and 
they chose w^ith this object Cardinal Robert of 
Geneva who took the name of Clement VI. Genoa 
remained faithful to Urban, and in 1385, when 
the Italian Pope found himself hard pressed at 
Nocera by Charles Durazzo, King of Naples, An- 
toniotto Adorno, who had become Doge at the 
death of Montaldo, determined to take an active 
part in the contest. Adorno was clever and ambi- 
tious, and he felt that if he could get Urban to 
Genoa and take up the position of chief champion 
of the national Church it would greatly add to 
the lustre of his rule. So a fleet of ten galleys 
was sent to Nocera and succeeded in bringing back 
to Genoa Urban VI who was received with the 
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Utmost cordiality and respect by Adomo, but the 
good feeling between the two lasted but a very 
short time, and indeed the Pope appears to have 
been quite impossible to deal with. The immediate 
cause of quarrel was his refiisal to release six 
Cardinals whom he suspected of intriguing with 
the Antipope, and whom he had brought with 
him as prisoners in such a wTetched state of 
neglect and ill-treatment that Adorno, although as 
we can well believe not over tender, was moved 
to compassion. One of the Cardinals happened to 
be a Genoese by birth, which was an additional 
reason for intercession, but Urban was obdurate, 
and after undergoing horrible tortures the unfortu- 
nate captives were sewn up in sacks and drow^ned in 
the port. One, however, an Englishman, Adam Hert- 
ford, Bishop of London, was saved, our King Richard 
having interfered on his behalf, and he was allowed 
to return to Rome where you can see his tomb at 
this day in the Church of Santa Cecilia. As a 
practical form of showing their disgust for the 
Pope's brutality the Genoese sent him in their 
bill, amounting to 60,000 florins, for the expedi- 
tion that had freed him from Nocera, and this 
the Pope at first indignantly refused to pay, al- 
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legiiig, not without reason, that they had sent 
their ships as defenders of the Head of the Church 
and not as mercenaries. The Genoese, however, 
more than hinted that if the debt was not settled 
Urban w^ould be detained in the town even longer 
than Lusignan of Cyprus, and so it ended, as the 
Pope had no ready money, by his compounding 
for payment through the assignment of the re- 
venues of certain Church lands along the Riviera, 
an arrangement which, owing to the well-known 
skill of the Genoese in accounts, resulted in their 
ultimately obtaining even a larger sum than they 
had at first demanded. 

Urban during his stay in Genoa was lodged in 
the Commandery adjoining the Church of San 
Giovanni di Pre, below the Principe Railway Sta- 
tion, and although both buildings are sadly changed 
for the worse through neglect and modernization 
they are still very interesting. The Church was 
originally that of the Holy Sepulchre, and it was 
there that nearly eight centuries ago the ashes 
of S. John the Baptist were brought from Syria 
and kept until the Cathedral of San Lorenzo was 
ready for their reception. The present name was 
given to the Church in 1187, when the capture 
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of Jerusalem by Saladin dispersed the Knights 
Hospitallers and caused some of them to come 
over from the Holy Land in Genoese galleys and 
take up their abode in this town. The work of 
the knights in tending the sick appears to have 
been fully appreciated here, as we read of nume- 
rous bequests to the Order, and the style in 
which they exercised hospitality shows that they 
must have had ample means. One of their earliest 
and most distinguished guests was our Richard 
Coeur de Lion who in 1190, on his way to the 
third Crusade, spent a day or two in Genoa. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century one of the 
Knights Commanders, Hugo, obtained such a re- 
putation for devotion to the sick that he was 
canonized, and his name is preserved in the valley 
and street of Sant Ugo, both well known loca- 
lities in the neighbourhood. The Knights Hospi- 
tallers, as Knights of Malta, continued to own the 
Church and Commandery until the end of last 
century when Napoleon took the island and put 
an end to the political existence of the Order. 
If you visit the Commandery you will see a door 
to your right at the foot of the staircase which 
is said to open into the vaults where the five 
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Cardinals of Pope Urban were tortured, previous 
to being drowned in the Port. 



In 1396, ten years after tlie visit of Urban to 
Genoa , Antoniotto Adorno , finding tliat the com- 
bined opposition of the rival families of Fregoso, 
Montaldo and Guarchi was getting too strong 
for him , made over the State, as already mentioned, 
to Charles VI of France. The first few years of 
French dominion were not particularly burdensome, 
but when in 1401 the people gave some signs 
of wishing to throw off the yoke a new Viceroy, 
Marshal Boucicault, was sent, and he ruled the 
town w4th a rod of iron, effectually stamping out 
by death and torture any further attempt at distur- 
bance. Boucicault left a visible sign of his manner 
of governing in the famous Castelletto Fort which 
he constructed for the express purpose of overaw- 
ing the town. Some of us here may still remem- 
ber this Fort as it looked before it w^as finally 
demolished forty years ago, and any one who 
thinks of its former self as compared with the 
hideous modern houses that now occupy its site 
will hardly be able to restrain the wish that 
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Genoa still lay under the stern but grand shadow 
of the Fortress , rather than under the nightmare 
of domestic nineteenth century architecture. In the 
course of the fifteenth century the Castelletto was 
several times dismantled and as often rebuilt, 
each successive King of France or Duke of Milan 
who ruled over Genoa following the example 
set by Boucicault of making the place their strong- 
hold, while the townspeople used to hasten to 
pull down the hated walls each time they 
regained their liberty. In 1528, when Andrea 
Doria went over to the Emperor of Germany and 
thereby secured his country from further invasions 
on the part of France - much the same line of 
policy, by the way, as is adopted now-a-days - 
he razed the Fort to the ground, and it remained 
for a considerable time untouched. In the later 
days of the Doges , when the power had again 
fallen exclusively into the hands of the nobles, 
the Fort was rebuilt to protect them from the 
people, and after the the cession of Genoa to 
Sardinia by the Treaty of Vienna in 181 5 the 
new government found it advisable to make the 
Castelletto quite as strong^as in Boucicault' s time, 
so that, up to within our own days, the Fort 
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and the Piedmontese were equally an object of 
dislike. 

To return to Boucicault, the Genoese had the 
good fortune to get rid of him in 1409, when 
personal ambition induced him to collect a force 
and march against Milan, where the death of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti had placed the government in 
weak hands and where Boucicault hoped to esta- 
blish himself as Duke. But the expedition proved 
a failure , and meantime the Genoese , encouraged 
both by the absence of their tyrant and his re- 
verses, succeeded in driving out the French garri- 
son and proclaiming their liberty. With the excep- 
tion of a brief interval of vassalage to the Mar- 
quis of Monferrato the town now remained free 
for twelve years, or rather the Adorni, Fregosi 
and Montaldi fought among themselves for the 
Dogeship until, in 1421, Tommaso Fregoso gave 
over the Republic to Filippo Maria Visconti of 
Milan for much the same reason as Antoniotto 
Adomo had given it to Charles twenty five years 
before, namely that he found his rivals were too 
strong for him. 

The rule ot Visconti lasted from 1421 to 1436, 
and the end of this period is made noteworthy 
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by the success of the Genoese arms over Alfonso, 
King of Aragon, who was contending for the 
throne of Naples with Rin6 of Anjou , the adop- 
ted heir of the late Queen Joan. Visconti having 
taken the side of the Duke of Anjou the Genoese 
forces were sent against King Alfonso, and two 
Genoese leaders made themselves celebrated in the 
campaign, one, Francesco Spinola, by his most 
courageous defence in 1435 of Gaeta, and the 
other, Biagio Assereto, by his still more brilliant 
feat of arms in the same year at the Island of 
Ponza, where the Genoese fleet completely routed 
the Spanish and where two Kings, Alfonso him- 
self and John, King of Navarre, were taken pri- 
soners. Assereto met on his return with a most 
enthusiastic reception from his countrymen to 
whom the victory of Ponza brought back the 
glorious days of Meloria and Curzola a century 
and a half before, but they were soon reminded 
of their altered position by a peremptory message 
from Visconti ordering the royal captives to be. 
sent at once to Milan. The command had of 
course to be obeyed, but the irritation caused 
by the slighting way in which the Duke treated 
their services was so profound that it made the 
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Genoese kick, and in the following year 1436 
they rose at the call of Francesco Spinola , mas- 
sacred the Milanese Governor , Opizino D' Alzate, 
and declared the Visconti rule to be at an end. 
You will see opposite the Church of San Siro, 
at the corner of the lane leading down to Fos- 
satello, a memorial tablet commemorating the 
spot where Opizino was killed and liberty declared. 
There are also to be seen in the town the remains 
of an interesting monument raised to Francesco 
Spinola in honour of the services rendered by 
him, both as defender of Gaeta and liberator of 
Genoa. The monument was originally placed in 
the now demolished church of San Domenico, 
and either from neglect or from the contending 
claims of the different branches of the family its 
component parts got scattered, so that the upper 
half which was executed in Genoa is now in the 
court of the Spinola Palace in Piazza Pellicceria, 
while the lower slab which was contributed by 
the inhabitants of Gaeta is preserved at the Mu- 
nicipio, in the main corridor on the first floor. 
The Genoese half, which is by some contem- 
porary sculptor and very poor, represents the 
hero on horseback, while the Gaetan portion is 
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an ancient has relief with the Triumph of Bacchus 
and is much better art, but has necessarily no 
connection with the subject, so that altogether, 
in spite of the double source of gratitude that 
produced the monument, it can hardly be said 
to be an adequate commemoration of Spinola* s 
work. He was more fortunate at any rate than 
Assereto, the victor of Ponza, of whom the sole 
existing record is a mere frescoed effigy, in com- 
pany with other Genoese celebrities , on the walls 
of the portico of the Durazzo Palace at the Quattro 
Canti di San Francesco. 



After the termination of the Visconti rule in 
1436 came another period of intestine feuds 
between Fregosi and Adorni which resulted as on 
former occasions in the cession of the State to a 
foreigner, Pietro Fregoso in 1458 making over 
Genoa to Charles VII of France. There was 
perhaps on this occasion some justification of 
Fregoso' s action in the circumstance that the 
Republic was at that time very hard pressed by 
King Alfonso of Aragon who could not forgive 
the sting of his capture at Ponza , so it was merely 
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a choice of masters between France and Spain. 
This tvv^enty two years' period of nominal inde- 
pendence stands out in specially black colours in 
the history of Genoa from the loss that was m- 
curred of the famous colony of Galata, owing to 
the taking of Constantinople in 1453 by Mahomet 
II from the Emperor Constantine Paleologus. In 
spite of the power of Mahomet and the large 
forces which he was able to collect for the expe- 
dition he would no doubt have been driven 
back, if the Greeks, with the exception of the 
small assistance that Genoa in her exhausted con- 
dition was able to afford , had not been left entire- 
ly to themselves. Most of the European powers 
took up an attitude of short-sighted indifference 
as to the fate of the Greek Capital, the Pope, 
Nicholas V , was so irritated with the Church of 
the East for its heterodoxy that his appeal to 
Christendom to save the Greeks from the Turks 
was most lukewarm , while the two states , Venice 
and Aragon , that could have rendered the prompt- 
est and most efficient help were positively glad 
to stand by and see the Genoese get a vital blow 
in the loss of Galata and the monopoly of the 
Black Sea. We may easily believe that adequate 
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assistance from even a few of the Christian powers 
would have changed the course of history, when 
we read of the splendid success obtained by a small 
squadron of four Genoese and one Greek galley over 
the whole Turkish fleet, consisting of two hundred 
vessels, drawn up at the entrance of the Bosphorus. 
The Genoese, who had been accustomed for centu- 
ries to see the Turks fly before them , took no ac- 
count of the disparity of numbers and actually cut 
their way through the enemies' lines with such de- 
struction of men and ships that Mahomet was for 
the moment daunted , but help came to him from 
a most unexpected quarter. Incredible as it may 
seem, the direct cause of the fall of Constantinople 
was the action of the Genoese themselves. The mer- 
chants of Galata , seeing that the Greek cause was 
hopeless supplied Mahomet with the means of cap- 
turing the neighbouring city on condition of their 
own being respected. The plan was that Mahomet 
should land a certain number of his lighter galleys, 
drag them on wheels round the walls of Galata, and 
replace them in the water in the inner harbour of 
Constantinople where the draught was insufficient 
for the larger Greek ships. This manoeuvre was 
carried out most successfully and put Mahomet in 
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possession of Constantinople , but one learns with 
a certain amount of satisfaction that he by no means 
kept faith with the inhabitants of Galata, as he 
almost immediately turned them out of their city. 
The loss of Galata , by closing the Black Sea to the 
Genoese, necessarily implied the ruin of Caffa, and 
thus Genoa, by the victory of the Turks, lost 
in commercial and colonial importance as heavily 
as she had suffered politically by the victory of 
the Venetians seventy years before. 



The rule of Charles VII over Genoa only 
lasted three years, as the French were driven out 
of the town in 1461 with the help of Francesco 
Sforza , who had succeeded to the throne of Milan 
on the death, without male heirs, of Filippo Maria 
Visconti in 1450. In return for the service rendered 
to Genoa Sforza took the town for himself 
a short time afterwards , but not only was foreign 
rule an almost welcome change from the fighting 
between Adorni and Fregosi which had broken 
out as usual as soon as the French were gone, 
but also Sforza proved in himself such a wise as 
well as strong governor that hearty regret was 
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felt when his dominion ceased at his death in 
1466. Galeazzo Sforza succeeded to his father 
and held Genoa for ten years, until his assassina- 
tion at Milan in 1476, but his yoke was far hea- 
vier than that of Francesco , and the Genoese had 
almost as bad a time of it under him as when 
left to themselves. A curious example of the value 
placed upon the Castelletto as a bridle on the 
town occurred under Galeazzo in 1475, when he 
set to work to connect the fort with the sea by 
a strong covered way which would also serve the 
purpose of completely separating one half of the 
town from the other, just like a watertight com- 
partment divides the hold of a ship. This rampart 
was begun in what is now the Salita San Fran- 
cesco at the end of the Via Garibaldi, but the 
.sight of the indignity that was being prepared for 
them proved too much for the people, and one of 
the spectators, Lazzaro Doria, showed the spirit 
of his ancestors by cutting with his sword the 
rope that had been stretched to mark the line, 
and this commenced a revolt sufficiently formi- 
dable to induce Galeazzo to give up the work. 
After the death of Galeazzo Sforza Genoa had a 
.ten or twelve vears' interval of liberty, or rather 
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of civil war, between the Fregosi , backed by the 
Fieschi, and the Adorni. It will give an idea of 
the position of home affairs at this period to say 
that in 1488, by way of a solution of the perpe- 
tual question of factions, it was actually suggested 
that the Fregosi and the Adorni should divide 
the state between them , one family taking Savona 
and the Riviera di Ponente, the other Genoa and 
the Riviera di Levant e, with the Duke of Milan 
as arbiter and supreme ruler of the whole. The 
Genoese however preferred the rule of Milan 
without the partition, and Ludovico Sforza, called 
n Moro on account of his dark complexion , held 
dominion over them until 1498, when he was de-^ 
feated by Louis XII of France to whom Genoa 
was then made over, and thus ended this mise- 
rable fifteenth century. 



It was certainly most unfortunate for the Ge- 
noese, but at the same time scarcely to be won-^ 
dered at, that they should at this period of their 
history refuse the proposals of Columbus for an 
expedition in search of a new world. It is true 
that two hundred years before - when ships were 
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less well built , when Flavio Gioja had not yet 
improved the compass , and when money was 
more scarce - their ancestors had made a gallant 
attempt, as mentioned in my last lecture, at dis- 
covery in the Far West: but that was the age 
of Meloria and Curzola, before foreign dominion 
had deadened the energies and spoilt the character 
of the people. Now, on the contrary, the Genoese 
spirit had so deteriorated through centuries of 
French and Milanese rule that, although navigation 
had made great strides and private fortunes in 
spite of all political troubles had largely increased , 
not the slightest readiness was shown to repeat 
the Vivaldi expedition of 1291 . Indeed Guarchi 
and Adorni, Fregosi and Fieschi, and the Duke of 
Milan himself on this one occasion acted in con- 
cert and unanimously agreed to howl down the 
overtures made by the grand Ligurian in 1485 , 
thus showing that, even more than indifference or 
incredulity, the main motive for opposition was 
envy, sheer dislike of the possibility of this dis- 
covery making Columbus a greater man than 
any of them. He had also to contend against the 
short-sighted jealousy felt by the trading classes 
of any attempt to further Atlantic exploration, as 
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they were sore at the Portuguese who, akhough 
it was before the time of Diaz and Vasco di 
Gama, were already bringing African produce 
direct by sea from the West Coast in competition 
with the Genoese commerce on the Mediterranean 
shore, and thus did the Genoese, as if blinded by 
fate, deliberately drive away the good fortune at 
their door and prevent their country from win- 
ning a colonial position which would have made 
up many times over for the loss of Galata and 
Caffa. 

The conduct of Columbus himself towards his 
unappreciative and prejudiced countrymen stands 
out in the most marked and refreshing contrast. 
« Better is he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city » has said the wise King of old, 
and one scarcely knows whether to admire Co- 
lumbus more for the discovery of America or for 
his love of ungrateful Genoa. I commend to your 
notice the beautiful letter written by him to the 
Bank of St. George in 1489 from Seville when 
setting sail on his last voyage. It is to be seen at 
the Municipio. Here is a translation « Although my 
« body is here my heart is always with you. God 
« has been more bountiful to me than to any one 
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« since David's time. The success of my enterprise 
« is already clear and would be still more clear if 
« the Government did not cover it with a veil. I 
« sail again for the Indies in the name of the most 
« Holy Trinity, and I return at once, but as I know 
« I am but mortal I charge my son Don Diego to 
« pay you yearly and for ever the tenth part of all 
« my revenue in order to lighten the toll on wine 
« and com. If this tenth part is large you are wel- 
« come to it, if small believe in my good will. May 
« the most Holy Trinity guard your noble persons 
« and increase the lustre of your distinguished office ». 
Now indeed Columbus is no longer forgotten or 
despised here, and most of us have probably heard 
even too much of the vexed question as to which 
particular locality had the honour of giving him 
birth. It seems clear that the out-of-the-way village 
of Cogoleto, to which so many enthusiastic visitors 
have put themselves to the trouble of repairing, 
is NOT the place. Cogoleto was only heard of late 
in the sixteenth cqntury, when the direct male 
issue of the great navigator became extinct and the 
Cogoleto branch put forward false claims both as 
to descent and habitation. In all probability Co- 
lumbus was born in a much more convenient 
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place for inspection, namely the house to your 
left as you go down the Borgo Lanajoli from the 
' Porta S. Andrea which you will recognise by the 
mural tablet lately affixed, bearing the following 
inscription : 

« Nulla domus titulo dignior ». 

No house more worthy of a record. 
a Heic paternis in cedibus ». 
In these paternal walls. 

« Cristoforus Columbus pueritiam primamque 
juventutem transegit ». 

Did C. C. pass his boyhood and early youth. 

If not actually born in that house Columbus 
was born in the neighbourhood of Genoa at 
Quinto, where his father lived until he took up 
his residence in town. 



To complete this lecture I will sum up very 
rapidly the principal incidents of the quarter of a 
century of foreign rule and bloodshed which the 
Genoese had still to endure, before the intervention 
of Andrea Doria secured to them peace and com- 
parative prosperity. As I mentioned just now 
Louis Xn of France got possession of the State 
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in 1498 and held it quietly enough until 1507, 
when the insolence of the nobles became altogether 
unbearable, and the people rose up and in the first 
moment of success drove both nobles and the 
French garrison out of the town. The people chose 
as their leader Paolo da Novi, a silk dyer who 
appears to have possessed in a high degree the 
combined qualities of firmness, moderation and skill 
which were so conspicuous in the first popular 
Doge, Simone Boccanegra. But French and nobles 
together were far too powerfiil to be resisted, and 
after a very few months of power the popular 
party were entirely broken up and Louis retook 
Genoa. Paolo da Novi escaped to Pisa and had 
arranged to set sail from thence for Rome in a 
galley commanded by a seeming friend, but the 
nobles bribed the captain who was a Corsican 
(the Genoese have always been unlucky with that 
island and its inhabitants) to give his passenger 
up, and the unfortunate Doge was taken back to 
Genoa and at once executed. The name of Paolo 
da Novi is preserved in the large but untidy Piazza 
at the side of Via Minerva, half way between Porta 
Pila and Piazza Tommaseo. 
In order to punish the Genoese for their revolt 
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and at the same time to tighten his hold on the 
town, Louis decided to build a second fort of the 
nature of the Castelletto , and he accordingly raised 
on the rock where the lighthouse now stands 
a most formidable bulwark, to which the appropriate 
name of Briglia, the Bridle of the Tow^n, was given. 
This fort was even more hateful to the Genoese 
than Castelletto, and w^hen , a few years later, they 
again succeeded — this time by the help of the 
w^arlike Pope Julius II — in driving out the French, 
their first act was to raze the Briglia to the ground , 
and, unlike Castelletto, it was never rebuilt. The 
place was so strong that the garrison held out in 
it for more than a year, and it was ultimately fa- 
mine and not actual capture that made the Genoese 
masters of the fort. In the course of the long siege 
of the Briglia a young Genoese sailor, Emanuel 
Cavallo, won great honour by attacking and cap- 
turing a large French ship that had been sent to 
revictual the garrison, and you will find his name 
preserved in the long and steep hill leading from the 
Piazza del Castelletto to the walls. This hill used 
to bear the ominous title of Ascent of Agony from 
the fact of condemned prisoners being led up to it 
to be hanged on the Castellaccio, that low round 
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massive tower from which they now fire the midday 
gun. The gallows formerly stood on the lighthouse 
rock, but Louis XII moved them up to the Cas- 
tellaccio when he constructed the Briglia Fort. The 
honour of destroying it belongs to Ottaviano Fre- 
goso, and you can see in the Palazzo Durazzo at 
the Quattro Canti di S. Francesco — the place I 
have already mentioned in connection with Biagio 
Assereto — a well executed modern fresco repre- 
senting Fregoso standing on the ruins of the fort 
and trampling the French fleurs de lis under foot. 
It unfortunately rather mars the patriotic effect of 
the painting to know that, only a year after this 
bold blow struck for the liberties of his country, 
in 15 15, when Louis died and Francis succeeded 
him, Fregoso came to terms with the new King 
and handed Genoa back to the French, the reason 
of course being that the Adorni were too much for 
him. One really gets quite confused, in this cen- 
tury and a half of struggle between Fregosi and 
Adorni, as to which of the two families oftenest 
in their own interest sold Genoa to foreigners, but 
the palm in the way of mischief is certainly borne 
away by the Adorni in the memorable sack of 
Genoa in 1521 when, as a piece, of pure spite 
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against Ottaviano Fregoso who since the accession 
of Francis I to the throne had held an honourable 
and lucrative post as his governor in Genoa, the 
Adorni made overtures to the Emperor Charles V 
to send his General Pescara to take the city from 
the French. Charles accepted readily the proposed 
plan for injuring his rival, and Pescara marched on 
the town with twenty thousand men. The Genoese 
at once saw that resistance was hopeless and had 
actually come to terms with Colonna, who shared 
the command with Pescara, but the brutal Spaniard, 
who had the rich booty of the town uppermost in 
his thoughts , refused to hear of peaceful submission 
and ordered his troops on to the assault. The con- 
sequence was a sack of the town infinitely more 
bloody and destructive than had been inflicted in 
the early days of the Republic either by Saracens, 
Goths or Carthagenians. Pescara 's soldiers robbed 
and murdered for two whole days to the cry of 
« Spain and Adorni » , and the rivals of the Fre- 
gosi, like the Barberini of Rome, fully earned for 
themselves the reputation of having done w^orse 
for their country than the Barbarians ever did. As 
a reward of their treachery , one of the Adorni , 
Antoniotto, was made Doge under the control of 
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the Spaniards, and he held office for five years, 
although constantly exposed to - attacks from the 
French. One of the most dreaded assailants was 
Andrea Doria himself, who had taken service under 
the French King and who — however fully he may 
have merited in later life the title of Saviour of 
his Country — was undoubtedly at this period 
just as ready as any other Genoese to sell himself 
to the oppressors of the State and fire on his own 
countrymen when there w^as anything to be made 
by it. Francis regained possession of Genoa in 1 527 
and it really seemed as if there would be no end 
to this dreary succession of foreign occupations, 
when a fortunate quarrel between the King and 
Andrea Doria turned the course of events. The 
cause of the rupture w^as the behaviour of Francis 
on the occasion of a brilliant victory won by Doria's 
nephew, Filippino, in the Gulf of Salerno over the 
Spanish fleet, and which forms the subject of the 
latest of the inscriptions recording Doria feats of arms 
on the facade of San Matteo Church. You w^ill easily 
pick out the inscription from its being written in 
Latin and not in Gothic characters. The King not 
only w^ounded Andrea Doria's pride by ignoring the 
service rendered but he caused still greater irritation 
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by attacking his pocket, that is by ordering him 
to hand over the prisoners and thus lose the ransom. 
Under the circumstances Doria decided to have 
nothing to do with the French and to put himself 
definitely on the side of the Emperor Charles, the 
result of this change of policy being a speedy ex- 
pulsion from the walls of the town of the French 
garrison, and this time for ever. 



LECTURE IV. 



FROM THE RULE OF ANDREA DORIA 

IN 1528 

TO THE NEW DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

IN 1797. 



As I mentioned in my last lecture, the ill feeling 
between Andrea Doria and Francis I had culmi- 
nated in the treatment of Doria by Francis , after 
the battle which had been won by Doria' s nephew, 
Filippino, in the Gulf of Salerno over the Spa- 
niards. On this occasion the French King not 
only gave to the service rendered him by the 
Dorias very scant recognition , but he offered them 
a direct and material insult by claiming from 
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Andrea the prisoners, thus attempting to deprive 
the Admiral of their ransoms. This decided Andrea 
Doria to transfer his allegiance from France to 
Spain and at the same time , from curiously com- 
bined feelings of patriotism and spite, to free 
Genoa from the rule of Francis I. His fellow 
countrymen were at that moment well inclined 
to second his efforts, in consequence of the ill- 
advised policy of Francis in favouring Savona at 
the expense of Genoa. With a view of obtaining 
a permanent hold of the State the King had de- 
cided not only to raise Savona to the rank of a 
first class fortress to be the head quarters of his 
troops, but also to develop the commercial resources 
of the town so as to impoverish the Genoese, 
and the double prospect of political humiliation 
and trade competition irritated the Genoese beyond 
endurance. 

Andrea Doria had therefore an easy task in 
coming to an understanding with the notabilities 
of the city as to a combined attack by land and 
sea on the French garrison, he, Doria, bringing 
his galleys into the Port, while simultaneous risings 
of the citizens against the soldiers were to take 
place in different points of the town. All the ar- 
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rangements were successfully carried out, and 
Doria, almost unopposed, effected a landing on 
the 13th of September, 1528 , and made his way 
to the Piazza San Matteo , w^here he made his 
famous speech on the restoration of liberty. Al- 
though, as viewed by the cold light of history, 
there is little cause for enthusiasm over an event 
which was practically a mere transfer from French 
to Spanish masters, yet it is impossible to deny 
that the • circumstances attending the so-called li- 
beration of Genoa were eminently picturesque ; and 
the Piazza San Matteo , in spite of the mischievous 
modern disfigurements of brick and plaster, has 
so little changed in these three centuries and a 
half, that it is easy even now to imagine the 
Great Admiral, surrounded by the palaces of his 
ancestors and the records of their victories, an- 
nouncing to the jubilant crowd that the days of 
foreign oppression and internal feuds were passed 
for ever, and that a new era of peace and pros- 
perity had begun. 

All , in fact , went well in the first years of the 
Doria period. The French were driven out of 
every portion of the State, including Savona, 
which , as a punishment for having come forward 
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as a commercial rival of Genoa, was condemned 
to have its port filled with stones. This treatment 
may seem to savour of medioeval barbarism , but 
I almost expect that there are at the present day 
a good many Genoese, especially those connected 
with coal, who cordially regret that the stones 
were ever allowed to be removed , Savona having 
again become a hateful name to commercial ears 
and a dangerous sharer of trade which people 
here think belongs to them alone. Charles V, 
probably out of personal regard for Andrea Doria 
and in appreciation of the services rendered by 
him as Commander General of his Fleets, did 
not interfere with the liberties of Genoa, while 
Doria himself, so far from taking advantage of 
his position to seize supreme power, withdrew 
completely from all political prominence and heart- 
ily cooperated with the Senate in their efforts to- 
put the form of government on a better footing 
and remove as far as possible all causes of inter- 
nal dissension. 

In order to make the Dogeship a less enviable 
prize, and consequently avoid the struggles and 
jealousies that had been hitherto connected with 
the post, it was decided to liniit the term of office 
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to nvo years , but whatever may have been gained 
m the way of peace by the change it indisputa- 
bly exercised a disastrous effect on the policy of 
the State, none of the rulers of Genoa hence- 
fon^'ard having time enough before them to un- 
dertake any important or far-reaching measure. 
Another attempt to establish internal tranquility 
was made in the inscription of new nobles and 
the rearrangement of the old. The famous Golden 
Book « D Libro D' Oro » was opened , and on 
its pages were recorded the names of the privi- 
leged citizens who were alone qualified to govern ; 
the Grand Council of Four Hundred, or practi- 
cally the Parliament of Genoa , being drawn exclu- 
sively from their class. The names of all new- 
comers were to be included in one of the twenty 
eight families which originally figured on the 
Golden Book, and the greatest pains were taken 
to mix up persons of opposite political tendencies 
so as to weaken and possibly eradicate the old 
factions. But the Genoese characteristics of perso- 
nal ambition and mutual distrust completely 
triumphed over these well-meant efforts to make one 
large happy family of the State. It is true that the 
old names of Guelphs and Ghibellines, Adorni and 
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Fregosi , no longer appear after the Doria period ^ 
but in the designations of old and new nobles 
the old feelings of party hatred most fully revive. 
The Genoese nobles of those days, like the mer- 
chants of today, had their regular place of meeting 
or exchange , and from the very first the old and 
new parties kept apart , the old going to the Via 
San Luca, to a portico or* loggia which can no 
longer be traced, and the new to the Piazza 
Banchi, to the porticos of the Church of San 
Pietro which has stood there for several centuries 
although only rebuilt in its present form in 1584. 
The two parties became very soon identified 
with their respective meeting places, and the 
Portico Vecchio di San Luca and the Portico 
Nuovo di San Pietro play an important part in 
late Genoese history. Even now in Genoese so- 
ciety you will occasionally, on the part of a Doria 
or a Spinola, catch a sneer at the Portico Nuovo , 
or you may hear the Portico Vecchio denounced 
as impossibly stupid by some more go-ahead mem- 
ber of the new order. 



Andrea Doria appears on the whole in such a 
favourable light in his dealings with his native 
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city after he had acquired, in substance if not 
in form , absolute power there, that it seems a pity 
to touch on his faults, but there is no doubt 
that on several occasions his personal feelings made 
him fall very far short of the ideal standard of a 
statesman and a patriot. In 1538, for instance, 
at the time of the league between Pope Paul EI , 
the Venetians and Charles V against Sultan Soli- 
man who had become a most formidable menace 
to Christendom, and when the allied fleets met 
the enemy in the Gulf of Lepanto , Doria, who had 
been given the supreme command by the Emperor, 
refused out of mere jealousy of the Venetians, 
whom he hated more than Turks, to bring his 
ships to . the attack ; and thus the Turks were 
spared a defeat w^iich would in all probability have 
been as crushing as the one they experienced in 
1 57 1 in the same waters, while the thirty years* 
respite allowed to them represents an endless series 
of harassing attacks by sea and of inroads on the 
Italian coast of which the State of Genoa got its 
full share. A still more glaring instance of Doria 
sacrificing public interests to private ends occurred 
two years later, when his nephew, Giamiettino, 
had captured Dragut, a noted corsair w^ho was 
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the terror of all the inhabitants on the coast and 
whom it would have been a matter of course to 
execute so as to put him out of the way of fur- 
ther mischief, but Andrea Doria for the sake of 
a large ransom actually gave Dragut his liberty, 
thus letting loose a perfect pest on his own 
countrymen. 

We have at this day an interesting and promi- 
nent record of the liberation of Dragut in the 
Annunziata Church, which owes its somewhat op- 
pressive splendour of marble, gilding and fresco 
to the fact of the Lomellini family having made 
a large fortune out of the transaction. In order to 
raise the money for his ransom Dragut offered 
in pledge the Island and coral fisheries of Ta- 
barca near Tunis, and he obtained the necessary 
advance from the Lomellinis, who perhaps acted 
on this occasion rather as merchants than as pa- 
triots , but who undoubtedly did an excellent stroke 
of business, as the coral fisheries turned out 
surpassingly well under their management and for 
more than a century and a half raised the family 
to the very pinnacle of riches. A large portion 
of their wealth went to the adornment of the An- 
nunziata Church, whether as conscience money 
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or as an act of beneficence to their native city 
we need not enquire, but, whatever the motive, 
it is hard to deny that the outcome of their la- 
vish expenditure is, from the esthetical point of 
view, so far from satisfactory that Genoa received 
no adequate compensation at the hands of the 
Lomellinis for the mischief caused her in setting 
Dragut free. 



We now come to the celebrated Congiura dei 
Fieschi, or struggle for supremacy between the 
Fieschis and the Dorias, which as you are aware 
forms the subject of one of Schiller' s tragedies. 
It is indeed probably due to the great German 
poet that this particular episode of domestic Genoese 
history stands out in such prominence, for it is 
in itself a mere reproduction of one of those 
dreary combinations of selfish ambition, hatred 
and treachery which were so frequent in the 
Adorno-Fregoso period. The Fieschi plot, like 
most of its predecessors , had its origin in politics. 
Francis I of France , since Doria had taken Genoa 
from him, had not ceased to look about for op- 
portunities of regaining the State , and just at this 
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period he found in Paul HI a willing coadjutor 
to his schemes. Pope Paul had been a great friend 
of Andrea Doria and had, indeed, ten years before, 
in 1535, presented him as a mark of affection and 
esteem with the sword which still hangs in San 
Matteo Church , but an event had lately occurred 
which completely changed the nature of his feelings. 
A brother of Doria, the Abbot of San Frut- 
tuoso at Portofino, died and left by will to the 
Admiral considerable estates near Naples which 
the Pope set up a claim to, alleging that all the 
property of an ecclesiastic necessarily went to the 
Church and not to the relations. Andrea Doria, 
who as we have already seen took things in a 
very serious light where his pocket was concerned, 
was so exasperated at the Pope's behaviour 
that he at once ordered his nephew, Gianettino, 
to take the Doria fleet to Civitavecchia , seize the 
Papal galleys there and bring them to Genoa : and 
the order was promptly executed to the great 
wonder and indeed dismay of the Genoese who 
crowded round the Admiral to ask him what such 
treatment of the Head of the Church meant. We 
are told that Doria replied that it simply meant 
that his galleys were stronger than those of the 
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Pope, and in fact the latter took the hint and 
gave up the estate, but he naturally hated Doria 
thenceforw^ard. At Paul's suggestion, Gian Luigi 
Fieschi, a young man of great capacity and the 
head of a family who had been distinguished for 
centuries by their devotion to and splendid con- 
nection with the Church, was singled out as the 
fit instrument for restoring French rule, and 
Fieschi was called to Rome to be talked over by 
Paul. This was no difficult matter, as Gian Luigi 
had been stung to the quick by the arrogance of 
Giannettino Doria and w^as ready to go any lengths 
to get rid of his rival, so it was arranged 
that Fieschi should organize an insurrection against 
the Dorias with the object of breaking them 
down completely and obtaining the rulership of 
Genoa , under the protection of Francis , as his 
reward. To further his ends Fieschi made use of 
the jealousies between old and new nobles which 
I spoke of just now. His family of course belonged 
by right to the aristocratic Portico di San 
Luca, but Gian Luigi went over to the compa- 
ratively plebeian Portico di San Pietro, where he 
industriously fanned the flame of hatred against 
the old nobles and especially the Dorias. All was 
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got ready to strike a decisive blow on the first 
of January 1547, without the Dorias having a 
suspicion that there was anything wrong. Gian 
Luigi, with a refinement of treachery, on the 
very day before that appointed for their downfall 
and murder went to call in the most friendly way 
on the uncle and nephew, kissing repeatedly the 
two little boys of Gianettino and overwhelming 
the old Admiral, w^ho was confined to his bed, 
with affectionate enquiries as to his health. A few 
hours later, in the dead of night, the doors of the 
stately Fieschi Palace were thrown open, and Gian 
Luigi and his band of conspirators poured into the 
street and rapidly passed the w^ord to the armed 
men who were hidden all over the town to seize 
the gates in Fieschi's name. All went well at first 
for the Fieschi : Giannettino Doria , waked by the 
tumult, rushed to the Porta San Tommaso near 
the Doria Palace in order to gain admittance to 
the town and organize resistance, but the gate 
was already in possession of the enemy and he 
was at once shot down. His fall unnerved his 
party and the Doria cause seemed hopelessly lost, 
when, at that critical moment, Gian Luigi, who 
had gone to the arsenal to superintend the seizure 
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of the Doria galleys , slipped from a plank he was 
crossing into the water, and being weighed down 
with his armour never rose again. Deprived of 
their chief the Fieschi, although victorious, began 
to waver , while the Dorias rallied and in a short 
time completely turned the tables upon their 
adversaries, so that, before day broke, the three 
surviving brothers of Gian Luigi and their prin- 
cipal colleagues were flying for their lives to the 
Fieschi castle at Montobbio, an Apennine village 
fifteen miles off. Here they kept up an obstinate 
defence for several months against all the troops 
which the Genoese government could send against 
them, and, had it not been that the death of 
Francis in the spring put a stop to the despatch 
of a corps of French soldiers that had been pro- 
mised for the relief of the castle , the Fieschi re- 
volt would by no means have been stamped out. 
As it was, the castle was taken and dismantled, 
two of the brothers and all the principal conspi- 
rators were executed, the third brother succeeding 
in cfFectmg his escape to France; and the most 
relentless rigour in the shape of banishment , pro- 
scription and ruin was exercised on all who bore 
the name of Fieschi and on the immense property 
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of the family. This wholesale destruction of Fies- 
chi palaces and castles comes indeed so painful- 
ly home to us at the present day that one 
cannot help wishing that the Dorias had wreaked 
their vengeance entirely on the bodies of Fieschis 
and had spared their houses as ornaments, in our 
own times , of the city and its neighbourhood. 
I don't know anything more depressing than to 
stand at the door of the Fieschi Church of Santa 
Maria Violata - that plain but elegant fourteenth 
century Lombard building now turned into a fur- 
niture store - and to compare its present surround- 
ings with what they would have been but for 
the rage of the Dorias. The Fieschi Palace , with 
its gardens and terraces, was by all accounts even 
more beautiful than the Doria Palace at the railway 
station, which deservedly ranks as one of the 
chief ornaments of Genoa, and not only now is 
not one stone left upon another, but, worse still, 
its site is occupied by blocks of cheap houses, 
conspicuous for their ugliness even among the 
modern buildings of Genoa and made additionally 
intolerable by the imitation, in colour, of the aris- 
tocratic black and white stripes on their plastered 
fronts. Over the door of one of these lodging 
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places is a large stone rosette , with the name of 
the father of Gian Luigi , Sinibaldo , inscribed on 
it, which was found some twenty years ago 
while digging the foundations, and this solitary 
relic of the past Fieschi grandeur, in its sharp 
contrast with the surrounding meanness, most 
fitly completes the picture of the family's ruin. 



It is refreshing to turn from this dreary episode 
to the great development of architecture, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, which practically 
made Genoa the City of Palaces. The sense of 
security developed by Andrea's rule induced the 
nobles to follow the spirit of the times and to 
devote to art a portion of that enormous wealth 
that the possession of the Black Sea Colonies 
had brought to Genoa , and which , thanks to the 
careful habits of the race, had not disappeared 
with the loss of these colonies a century before. 
With the usual barrenness of artistic talent that 
has been a feature of Genoa both in ancient and 
modern times there was no native architect at 
hand, so the nobles got over about the year 1550, 
from Perugia , the celebrated Galeazzo Alessio who 
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has left such a notable individual impress on the 
town. We have his master-piece before us in the 
Via Nuova , although the finest palace in the street , 
the Doria Tilrsi, was built by another hand 
fifty years later, while his worst piece of work 
was the mischief done to the Cathedral in adding 
a dome to it. As an intermediate performance 
may be classed the Church of Carignano which, 
although ugly enough when close, undoubtedly 
makes a fine land-mark. Alessio, besides, studded 
the town with lordly residences, such as the 
Sauli at Carignano, the Pallavicini at the Peschiere, 
the Grimaldi near the Porta Romana and the 
Giustiniani Cambiaso at San Francesco D' Albaro ; 
and the school of Lombard artists, who after his 
death and up to the time of the seventeenth century 
completed the Via Nuova and built the Via Balbi , 
followed in his footsteps , so that Genoa , as we now 
see it, is essentially the City of Alessio. It is in fact 
much to be deplored that, under him, the Renaissance 
style should have come forward so prominently 
as completely to overshadow the Lombard archi- 
tecture of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
which Petrarch so much admired in his visit to 
Genoa in 1347, and which caused Louis XII to 
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say, when he came in 1507, that the houses of 
the Genoese were finer than his own palaces. 
The visitor of today to the City of Palaces sees 
only Renaissance buildings and is ^scarcely aware 
of the existence of the gems of Lombard art 
which are to be found in such numbers in the 
lower and older part of the town. It must be con- 
fessed that these earlier buildings lie for the most 
part in such narrow streets as to be extremely 
hard to look at properly, and they have besides 
been made almost unrecognizable by ruthless filling 
up of arches and application of whitewash, so that 
the modern tourist must both crane his neck and 
stretch his imagination to a considerable extent in 
order to carry away any distinct impression of 
the architectural glories of Genoa before Galeazzo 
Alessio. The Piazza San Matteo is perhaps the 
best point to give an idea of what old Genoa 
might now be if the barbarians of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries had been restrained from 
wreaking their stupid will on the graceful arcades, 
rich stonework and delicate columns of the homes 
of their forefathers. The finest individual Lombard 
building is however generally considered to be the 
Palazzo Dinegro in the Via Luccoli , the last but one 
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on the right before getting to Piazza SozigUa. Its 
date is 141 6, and we read in the chroniclers that 
in consideration of the exceptional beauty of the 
fabric the owners were exempted from all taxation 
for ever. This palace has a small open place be- 
fore it so that it can be viewed with tolerable 
comfort , but here also so much mischief has been 
done in bringing down the building to the level 
of the modern Genoese dwelling house that the 
probable impression left on the visitor will be 
one of disappointment. Returning to Galeazzo 
Alessio, there is one of his works which I men- 
tioned above, the Church of Carignano, which 
has a curious story connected with it, strikingly 
illustrative of that combination of thrift and libe- 
rality, of trade sharpness and princely splendour, 
which is so often found in the Genoese. It appears 
that in the fifteenth century the Saulis , rich nobles 
who lived in Carignano , were in the habit of at- 
tending mass at the church of Santa Maria Violata 
of their neighbours the Fieschis , but that on some 
occasion a petty quarrel sprung up between the 
ladies about the hours of service , whereupon Ben- 
dinelli , the head of the Sauli family , determined to 
build a church of his own. Instead, however, of 
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beginning the work at once he took the far more 
prudent course of lodging a sum of money at 
interest at the Bank of S. George, only to be 
touched when the amount had swelled sufficiently 
to cover all expenses. This was in 1480, and 
the money w^as left in the Bank till 1550, say 
for seventy years, which at five per cent compound 
interest means a thirtyfold increase of the principal: 
that is to say , supposing Bendinelli Sauli to have 
put aside ioo,ood francs at the time, the amount 
ultimately available to build the church and give 
honour to the founder would have been three 
millions. You may remember that in a former 
lecture, and when speaking of the benefactors of 
the bank of S. George whose statues stand in the 
Great Hall, I gave a similar instance of charity 
on a large scale conducted with very small original 
outlay, and there is at this moment a curious 
instance of this farsighted policy of accumulation 
going on under our eyes. The Casa Corallo on 
the bridge of Carignano, which you will most 
of you know% is a serious obstruction to a good 
view of the principal front of the Church , and 
one of the modem Saulis , the Marchese Nicol6, 
left about twenty years ago a sum of, I believe, 
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thirty thousand francs to be lodged at a Bank at 
interest until sufficient to buy the house for the- 
purpose of demolition. The Casa Corallo is so 
ugly that I don't think we should any of us regret 
its speedy extinction, but, with the present rates 
of interest and the high value of house property 
in Genoa, I am afraid we shall have to wait thirty 
or forty years longer for this eyesore to be re- 
moved. 

In connection with the Renaissance period in 
Genoa, although coming rather earlier than Galeazzo- 
Alessio, may be mentioned the palace of Andrea 
Doria at the Piazza Principe Station (the name 
of Principe refers to Doria and dates from his 
time) which he purchased and almost entirely re- 
built about the period of his accession to power. 
The old palace had been presented by the State 
to Pietro Fregoso in 1357, as a reward for his 
victory o'^r King Lusignan of Cyprus, and had 
remained in possession of the family until the 
early part of the sixteenth century when the Pre- 
gosi were definitely worsted by their rivals the 
Adorni, and their fortunes fell into decay. An in- 
teresting episode of the Fregoso Period is the 
visit in 1483 of the well-known Saint, Francis 
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of Paola, who came through Genoa on his way 
to Paris where he had been summoned by the 
dying King Louis XI to soothe the mind and pos- 
sibly heal the body of the royal sinner. In the 
old part of the building you may still see the 
window from which S. Francis used daily to give 
his blessing to the expectant crowd, and it gives 
one an idea of the leisurely way in which travel- 
ling was conducted in those days that the Saint, 
although specially called to Paris, should have re- 
mained long enough here to be identified with 
the place. Under Andrea Doria the interior of the 
palace was splendidly frescoed by Pierino del 
Vaga, one of the most celebrated of the band of 
artists whom the savage capture of Rome in 1527 
by the troops of the Constable of Bourbon, and 
the period of misery that followed, drove out of 
the city to get employment elsewhere. The work 
done by Pierino for the Dorias, besides being so 
excellent in itself, served as a model for the local 
school of fresco painting, so that the misfortune 
of Rome was, from an artistic point of view, 
a positive gain to Genoa. 
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Andrea Doria died in 1560, full of years ana 
honours, and with liim ended the brief respite 
which his sagacity and firmness had given to many 
of the troubles of the State. A few years later, 
in 1565, Genoa lost, with the capture of Chios 
by the all powerful Sultan , Soliman , the last rem- 
nant of her splendid possessions in the East. This 
island had been given over more than two hundred 
years before to the Giustiniani family and go- 
verned by them ever since. By judicious tribute 
to the Court of Costantinople the Giustinianis 
had managed to survive all the other Genoese 
Colonies, but with the ever increasing power 
of the Turks and the utter helplessness of the 
parent State , their position became naturally unte- 
nable, and the only wonder is that they were 
not driven out sooner. That very fine palace at 
San Francesco D' Albaro which now belongs to 
the Marchese Gian Gambiaso was built by Alessio 
for the Giustinianis just before they lost Chios, 
and the bare walls and ceilings of the interior tell 
in very plain language of the effect which the 
event had on the fortunes of the family. If Chios 
had not been lost, Luca Cambiaso , or some other 
of the followers of Pierino del Vaga in fresco. 
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would have been called in to exercise his talent 
on the spacious surface , and the Cambiaso Palace 
would be now , inside as well as out , one of the 
most splendid residences of the city. 

Passing over the squabbles between old and new 
nobles which mainly occupy the remainder of the 
century, we come about 1600 to the appearance 
on the scene of a new and formidable enemy who, 
but for a succession of fortunate accidents, would 
have shortened the existence of Genoa as an in- 
dependent state by two hundred years. This enemy 
w^as Charles Emanuel i, Duke of Savoy, the son 
of Emanuel Filibert, who had inherited all the 
military genius of his father and w^ho coveted the 
possession of Genoa with all the eagerness that 
had characterised the Viscontis of Milan some cen- 
turies earlier. After many years of watching and 
waiting Charles Emanuel , with the view of most 
effectually obtaining his object, took the side of 
France against Spain, and an alliance was made 
in 1624 with Louis XIII by which it was esta- 
blished that the dominions of Genoa should be 
taken and divided, Louis appropriating Corsica 
and one of the Riviere, while the other Riviera 
and the city itself remained to Charles Emanuel; 
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and it was also settled that if the combined forces 
succeeded, in addition to Genoa, in gaining pos- 
session of the Duchy of Milan , France should 
have Milan and Savoy the whole of Genoa. In 
order to carry out these projects no time was 
lost on the part of the King and the Duke in 
collecting adequate forces, and in the spring of 
1625 the French and Savoyards marched on the 
Ligurian Frontier at Novi. As might have been 
expected, they carried all before them, but a bit- 
ter dissension between the Duke and the Constable 
Lesdiguieres , who commanded the French, para- 
lyzed the advance of the allied armies just at the 
moment when victory was in their grasp. Lesdi- 
guieres, who was old and obstinate, was so jealous 
of the Duke^ as the younger and abler General, 
that he determined to spite him by thwarting his 
pet scheme of becoming master of Genoa, and 
consequently, after Voltaggio had been taken and 
the invading force had reached Savignone , the 
French General, pleading the want of the necessary 
equipments for a regular siege, announced his 
intention of advancing no farther. There is a 
point near Savignone, on the heights of the Vit- 
toria, from which the suburbs of Genoa on the 
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Sampierdarena side may clearly be seen, and it 
is related that Charles Emanuel from there gazed 
on the stately country villas of the nobles with 
tears of rage in his eyes at the thought of the 
rich prize escaping him. In consequence of the 
attitude of Lesdiguieres the campaign was virtually 
abandoned , all the more that just at that time in 
France troubles with the Hugunots sprung up 
which diverted Louis XIII from his Italian schemes, 
and shortly afterwards peace was concluded be- 
tween France and Spain , leaving things exactly as 

they were. 

The Republic on this occasion had escaped de- 
struction almost by a miracle, but she ran nearly 
equal danger only two years later from a conspi- 
racy formed with the object of handing over Genoa 
to the House of Savoy. The head of the plot was 
a certain Vacchero, a man of the Gian Luigi 
Fieschi type, possessed of the sole ambition of 
becoming the greatest man in the town , in com- 
plete disregard of the lives and liberties of his 
fellow citizens. Vacchero was of low birth but 
rich , and through his money and great personal 
daring he had acquired considerable influence in 
the town and especially among those who, like 
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himself, vainly tried to be inscribed on the Golden 
Book. The jealousies between nobles and non-no- 
bles were worked upon to form a band of mal- 
contents under Vacchero, and negotiations were 
opened with Charles Emanuel, whose eagerness 
to possess Genoa overcame all scruples as to the 
means. All was got ready for a massacre of the 
Doge , the Senators and the leading nobles , and for 
the proclamation of the new Government, but at 
the last moment one of the conspirators, moved 
either by fear or compunction, disclosed the plot 
and Genoa was again saved. Vacchero was put 
to death and his house near the Porta di Vacca 
razed to the ground. You will still see on its site, 
near the fountain to the right as you go down 
the Via del Campo towards the Porta di Vacca, 
a pillar bearing a slab with the following em- 
phatic inscription. 

« In infamous memory of Julius Caesar Vac- 
ttchero, most abandoned of men, who, for having 
« conspired against the Republic , with his head cut 
« otf, with his goods confiscated , with his sons ba- 
ft nished and with his house destroyed , expiated his 
« well earned punishment in the year of Grace 1628. 
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These stones of infamy, as they are called, are 
quite a speciaUty of Genoa and are well worth 
the attention of visitors, not only from their con- 
nection with the history of the time but also as 
most curious and unconventional specimens of 
epitaphs, altogether unlike what one is accustomed 
to read in a churchyard. You will find two of 
them side by side - unluckily they are, besides 
Vacchero's , the only ones that have been preserved- 
let into the wall of the Ducal Palace near the 
Archbishop's Palace. Both are of the seventeenth 
century. The earlier in date is dedicated to a 
Marquis Balbi and runs as follows: 

« To John Paul Balbi, worst of men, a vile 
« assassin, a clipper of good coin and an utterer 
« of false, a notorious thief and an infamous ex- 
« tortioner of tribute , declared a State traitor for 
« conspiring against the RepubUc, his property 
« confiscated, his sons proscribed, he himself con- 
« demned to the halter, this stone has been raised 
« to his eternal shame in the year 1650. » 

This successor of Vacchero in the paths of 
treason was a member ot the new order of no- 
bles or Portico San Pietro , and his hatred of the 
more aristocratic Portico San Luca was the main 



reason for his plotting against the State. He had 

been sentenced to banishment for contemptuous 

conduct towards the old nobles, and, out of spite, 

he made overtures to Mazarin, who was then 

Regent of France for the young King , Louis XIV , 

to betray the town , it being proposed that French 

troops should be sent over from Leghorn and 

should be admitted within the walls by a secret 

passage leading from the sea to Balbi's house in 

Piazza Sarzano. This plot like all the others was 

discovered in time, but Balbi, more fortunate than 

most conspirators, managed to escape with his 

life. You will find a curious proof of the thorough 

way in which his family were ashamed of him in 

the picture gallery of the Balbi Palace , where a 

picture by Vandyk is now shown as the portrait 

of Philip II of Spain, whereas it is really the 

portrait of John Paul Balbi, with another head 

painted in by Velasquez who visited Genoa after 

the conspiracy. The slab next to Balbi records 

the memor}'^ of Raphael della Torre in these w^ords: 

« Raphael della Torre, a despoiler by every 

« artifice of other men's goods, a vile murderer, 

« an associate of thieves, a pirate in his own 

xc waters^ a traitor and an enemy to the State, 
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« who incurred for plotting the ruin of the Republic 
« punishments less great than his crimes, was 
« sentenced twice to be hanged , to have his pro- 
« perty confiscated, his sons banished and his 
« houses destroyed. Through this lasting monument 
V of infamy may his name be loathsome. Year of 
« our Lord, 1672. » 

He appears to have been by nature even more 
of a thief than a conspirator, since he began his 
career b)'^ fitting out a galley and capturing quite 

close to Genoa a richly laden merchant vessel be- 
longing to his native town. This act of piracy 
at home (so different from piracy abroad) was 
in the highest degree irritating to his fellow citi- 
zens, and Delia Torre was condemned to death, 
but he escaped to Turin and endeavoured, when 
there, to act the same part for Charles Emanuel 
II, who was then Duke of Savoy, as Vacchero 
had wished to do for Charles Emanuel I, all ar- 
rangements being made for handing over the 
Republic to Savoy. Nothing however came of it 
except a second sentence of death and a stone of 
infamy for Delia Torre, who seems to have cared 
remarkably Uttle for the rage of the authorities, 
and he even sent, as a proof of his being still 
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alive , an infernal machine to the Doge which would 
have blown up both the Head of the State and 
the Senate if the packet had been opened , as was 
intended , during the sitting of the Council. 



In connection with the efforts made by the 
House of Savoy in the seventeenth century to gain 
possession of Genoa , I will mention here the outer 
line of walls that forms such a conspicuous feature 
in the panorama of the town. These walls were 
commenced in 1630, as a protection against the 
ambition of Charles Emanuel I, and it is reported 
that the workmen were urged on by the cry of 
« The Duke is coming » , much as one can 
imagine five centuries before the name of Barba- 
rossa being used to hasten on the building of 
those fortifications which were raised in 11 57 to 
repel the German invasion. 

The history of Genoa at this period is like the 
roll of the Prophet; there is written therein only 
lamentation and mourning and woe. As an inter- 
lude to wars and plots we come in 1657 to the 
great plague, which carried off, it is said, over 
sixty thousand of the inhabitants. As seen from 
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our point of view, what is perhaps a greater evil 
even that tliis enormous mortality was the injury 
done to art by the extinction of the school of 
Lombard artists who were continuing the work of 
Galeazzo Alessio in Genoa. The Via Balbi, that 
begins in spendour and ends in meanness , records 
in the clearest manner the ravages of the -pestilence. 
If it had not been for the plague of 1657, we 
should now in all probability see the Via Balbi 
complete with its double line of lordly residences, 
so ample in dimensions and so princely in appear- 
ance that one of them , like the Durazzo , taken 
almost at hazard, became (without change or en- 
largement) the King's palace, and looks right royal. 
As it was, the architects were all swept off and 
they left no successors, so that only hideosities, 
like the Pammatone of the eighteenth century or 
the Carlo Felice Opera house of the nineteenth, 
meet our eye as specimens of later art. 

We have next to speak of the bombardment of 
Genoa by the French in 1684 which, save for 
the imperfection of ancient artillery, would have 
proved a greater calamity for the town than the 
plague. Louis XIV, le Grand Monarque, had an 
incredibly small minded spite against the Republic, 
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probably because Spanish ascendency was still ac- 
knowledged in Genoa, and, apparently with no 
other object than to vent his spleen, he sent a 
fleet against the town with orders to bombard if 
his demands were not at once complied with. As 
these were of the most arbitrary nature , including 
the order to restore the confiscated Fieschi estates 
to the descendants of the brother of the conspirator 
who had escaped to France, and as only a few 
hours were allowed for the answer, it is not to 
be wondered at if the French commander found 
an excuse for opening fire, and being apparently 
as eager as his master to do the Genoese mischief 
he continued for full three days to bombard the 
town. The chroniclers write in the most heart-bro- 
ken strain of the thousands of shots fired and the 
enormous amount of damage done, but the ac- 
counts must be exaggerated, for , as I have just said, 
every building of any artistic merit in the town 
is of earlier date than the second half of the se- 
venteenth century and must therefore have survi- 
ved the bombardment. Presumably only the weaker 
built houses of the middle and lower classes were 
destroyed, while the palaces and churches were 
solid enough to resist the comparatively harmless 
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projectiles of the period. You can still see two of 
the cannon balls that have been preserved as re- 
cords of the bombardment of 1684, one in the 
interior of the Church of Santa Maria di Castel- 
lo and the other on the outer wall of the disused 
Church of San Silvestro near the Piazza Sarzano. 
After the Genoese had been fired at , as I mention- 
ed above, for three days and nights they saw 
nothing for it but to promise compliance to all 
the King asked, but they had to endure a fresh 
humiliation in the demand that was then made 
them that the Doge himself should go to Paris 
to sue for pardon. It was in vain represented to 
Louis that the laws of the Republic forbad the 
Head of the State from leaving his dominions, 
and that the Doge would be no longer Doge if 
he went into another country. The only answer 
the King gave was that, if so, a fresh Doge would 
be named who would learn to govern better, so 
the unfortunate Doge in office, Francesco Maria 
Lercaro, accompanied by four Senators, had to 
go to Paris and make the most fulsome speeches. 
Lercaro, at all events, had the wit to improve the 
occasion by a bon mot. When led about by the 
courtiers to view the wonders of the newly built 
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Chateau of Versailles and asked what surprised 
him most, he promptly answered « To find myself 
here » , and the saying has become historical. 



The eighteenth century opened ominously for 
Europe with the war of the Spanish Succession, 
but Genoa by judicious trimming suceeded in escap- 
ing any political entanglement. Louis was kept 
in good humour by the ceremonious welcome 
given in the city to the newly appointed king of 
Spain, Philip V, while the purchase for a large 
sum of the Marquisate of Finale from the Empe- 
ror of Austria allayed any possible irritation on 
the part of France's great rival. The Genoese 
Government were in such ners'ous dread of any 
act that might draw them into war that, when in 
1703 Andrea Doria, Duke of Tursi, captured 
two officers of Victor Amadeus , Duke of Savoy, 
who had just declared himself an ally of Austria, 
it was actually decided to punish the Duke for 
this breach of neutrality by levelling to the ground 
the magnificent palace in the Via Nuova that bears 
his name: and this piece of Vandalism was only 
averted through the action of one of the Brignole 
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family who undertook to obtain the release of the 
two officers from King Louis to whom Tur^i 
had sent them. One can scarcely realise how great 
a disfigurement of one of the finest parts of the 
town we should now have to endure if, w^here 
ihe Doria Tursi Palace now stands, there were 
either blank space or some vulgar piece of modern 
architecture, as in the case of the Fieschi site at 
Carignano . 

The Genoese , in spite of the obvious fact that 
peace was the only chance of salvation for their 
superannuated and decaying republic , failed to keep 
neutral in the next great war which some forty 
vears later broke over the Continent , the war of 
the Pragmatic Succession , caused as 5^ou know by 
the nomination by special edict of Maria Teresa, 
as successor to the Emperor Charles VI of Austria, 
in defiance of the stipulations of Salic law. In con- 
sequence of the dispute arising over this succession, 
Austria, England, Holland and Sardinia took the 
field against France , Spain and Naples , and Genoa 
in an evil hour consented to enter the lists and 
take the side of the Bourbons. It must be said 
that there was some excuse for abandoning the 
safe course of neutrality, seeing that Maria Teresa, 
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regardless of the fact that the Genoese had pur- 
chased the territory from her father , had formally 
assigned as the price of his alliance the Marquisate 
of Finale to Charles Emanuel, King of Sardinia, 
(the House of Savoy had taken the royal title by 
the peace of Utrecht in 17 13) and the Republic 
ran therefore equal chance of being despoiled 
whether remaining quiet or making a struggle; 
but, whatever may have been the justification of 
the step taken, the punishment for it came swift 
and strong. The allied armies of France and 
Spain, partly from inferiority of numbers, partly 
from dissensions between their generals , were beaten 
time after time by the Austrians and Piedmontese 
and ended by leaving Genoa to her fate, so that 
the unhappy city, in the autumn of 1746, saw 
at her gates a formidable Austrian force under the 
command of Botta Adorno, a general whose Ita- 
lian birth and Genoese parentage seemed only 
to make doubly brutal and implacable. A singular 
accident might at the last moment have changed 
the aspect of affairs. The Austrians were camping 
in the dry bed of the Polcevera when, in con- 
sequence of heavy rain in the mountains, the 
stream came down in the night with such sudden- 
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ness and force that the soldiers would have been 

drowned almost as completely as the Eg)rptiaiis 

in the Red Sea , if a washerwoman had not, \^ith 

more kindheartcdness than patriotism , given the 

alarm. As it was, the confusion among the 

troops was so great that a spirited attack on 

the part of the town might have forced them 

to retreat, but the Senate was so paralyzed with 

fear and so hopeful of getting fair terms by 

submission that strict orders were given to 

offer no molestation to the disorganized soldiers. 

Ambassadors were sent next day to the camp to 

sue for peace, and the nature of the man they 

had to deal with was soon made apparent. Botta 

Adorno not only claimed immediate possession 

of the town but he demanded such enormous sums 

as indemnity that the unfortunate Genoese assured 

him that they would all be beggars if they paid 

the money. « I only mean to leave you your 

eyes to cry with » he is reported to have said, 

and he suited the action to the word, for, during 

the next three months, the process of extortion 

and pillage was carried on so ruthlessly that it 

looked as if the whole State of Genoa were going 

to be reduced to utter ruin. But all at once the 
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turn came. Charles Emanuel who was besieging 
the French Fort of Antibes applied to Botta Ador- 
no for some artillery, and the General, who was 
equally unscrupulous as to any form of plunder, 
gave orders that a number of the heaviest guns 
in Genoa should be sent out. The sight of the 
cannons and mortars being dragged through the 
streets roused the Genoese at last. The money 
contributions naturally afiected only the well-to-do 
classes, but the carrying away of their means of 
defence stung the whole population to the quick, 
and from that moment the Austrian cause was 
lost. You are no doubt aware of the precise inci- 
dent that determined the revolt, the stick in a 
muddy place close to the hospital of one of these 
guns, and the brutaUty of the Austrians towards 
the townspeople who had been forced to drag it. 
The famous Balilla threw his stone, the crowd 
rushed on the soldiers, and the struggle for liber- 
ty spread like wild-fire. Five days of brave fight- 
ing followed, during which the Doge, Senators 
and nobles kept themselves barred in their houses, 
and on the tenth of December the Austrians 
were actually beaten out of the town. A marvel- 
lous instance indeed of well-directed popular ener- 
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gy , and showing how the true spirit of the some- 
time masters of the Mediterranean and conque- 
rors of the Moors had sur\'ived the utter debase- 
ment of their rulers. As you go up Via Balbi 
towards the railway station you will see to the 
right a particularly steep lane, steep even for 
Genoa, called Petraminuta. L'p this hill, during 
the five days fight, men, women and children, 
pell mell, pulled up by sheer force of arm a heavy 
mortar. It is certainly a wonder how they ever did 
it, and the tact of their succeeding in this in- 
stance, while they stuck fast on perfectly level 
ground with a similar piece of of ordnance , 
when working for the Austrians , gives a striking 
illustration of the force of will. One of the popu- 
lar leaders was a certain Giovanni Carbone, a 
mere pot boy in a wine shop , who , after the 
town was freed, was deputed to present to the 
Senate the keys of the Pona San Tommaso which 
the citizens under his command had gallantly 
won back from the enemy ; and he is reported to 
have accompanied the gift with these singularly 
dignified words: « These are the keys of our 
« homes which your Seigneuries handed over 
a with buch readiness to our enemies. The people 
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« have recovered them with their blood and hope 
« that they will be better guarded in future. » 

It did indeed seem that the example of heroism 
given by the lower classes was not altogether lost 
on the upper , for the nobles shook off their apathy 
and came forward as leaders of the army of de- 
fence which was being rapidly organized, as, al- 
though the Austrians had retired out of sight , it 
was expected that they might at any moment at- 
tempt another attack. This good feehng between 
high and low was however only of short dura- 
tion, since, about a month after the expulsion 
of the Austrians, the Doge and Senators were 
very nearly being attacked and massacred by the 
mob. Some story had been circulated as to the 
authorities playing into the hands of the enemy, 
whereupon an infuriated crowd rushed to the gate 
of the Ducal Palace and , finding it closed , pro- 
ceeded to bring up a cannon so as to to force 
admittance. Just as they were going to fire , one 
of the Senators, Giacomo Lomellino, threw open 
the door, planted himself at the mouth of the 
gun and harangued the people to such effect that 
they quietly dispersed. If you go down the Via 
San Lorenzo towards the port and look up at the 
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last house but two on the left, you will see on 
the walls of the loggia on the first floor a bas- 
relief depicting the whole scene , the angry crowd, 
the frightened Senators , the cannon , and Lomel- 
lino stepping through the open door. There is a 
well-known saying in Genoa « Finalmente Lomel- 
lino ha aperto il portico » which is taken by 
some to refer to this episode. 

The ferocious Austrian general Botta Adorno 
was so mortified at having lost Genoa that he 
gave up the command , but his successor tried his 
best to regain the town, and obstinate fighting in 
the neighourhood was kept up for several months 
after the Balilla incident. The Genoese, however, 
fired by their previous success and ably led by 
the Due de Boufflers , whom Louis XV had sent 
with a small force to help them, gave a very good 
account of themselves , and when the peace of Aix 
la Chapelle at last put a stop to the war Genoa 
was treated with consideration and got back the 
disputed territory of Finale. To the sincere grief 
of the townspeople Boufflers died of smallpox in 
Genoa in 1747, and you may see his tomb, 
with a most gratefial inscription , in the Annunzia- 
ta church. This affection of the Genoese for Bouf- 
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flers is one of the few instances of kindly feeling 
between France and the Republic in all the long 
period during which they were connected. 



The success over the Auslrians of 1746 was the 
last sign of vitality shown by the State. The last 
half century of her existence is merely a record of 
misfortune and decay. We have in 1763 a significant 
symptom of approaching dissolution in the cession 
of Corsica to Louis XV of France, although, as 
I said in my first lecture, the possession of the 
Island was from first to last a source of poverty 
and a curse to Genoa. The connection with Cor- 
sica began about the year 1000 when the Ge- 
noese took some of the sea port towns from the 
Saracens, and for three centuries the supremacy 
was disputed by Genoa and Pisa. When Pisa was 
crushed in 1284 by the defeat of the Meloria, the 
Genoese became masters, but they utterly failed 
to establish anything like good government and 
good feeling in the Island. In the earlier days of 
Genoese occupation, w^hen Cyprus, Galata and 
Caffa were real sources of power and wealth, the 
Genoese had the good sense to leave Corsica 
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pretty much to itself, but when the Turks had 
stripped them of all their Eastern possessions they 
clung with desperate energy to the last of their 
colonies, and the closer was the contact the more 
bitter became the hatred. The Corsicans, with no 
ideas beyond their guns and their knives, and 
with that inborn sense of independence which liad 
made even the old Romans see that they were 
unfit for slaves, despised and loathed the Genoese 
as mere grasping traders, while the Genoese, 
partly from fear of their unruly subjects, partly 
from the blind wish to hold an important depen- 
dency which would keep up the prestige of the 
decaying Republic, strained their purses to pay 
foreign troops and quell every attempt at revolt. 
The long and dreary succession of mutual kil- 
lings was at last ended, at the time we speak of, 
by Pasquale Paoli, who put himself at the head 
of his countrymen and by his rare qualities as a 
patriot and a general made the position of the 
Genoese entirely untenable. Acting with most 
unworthy spite they did not however, even in 
this extremity, make a virtue of necessity and 
give the Island its freedom, but preferred handmg 
it over to France, thus fitly closing one of the 
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darkest pages of the history of the Republic. It 
is suggestive of the utter sterility of Genoese 
rule over Corsica, that the only trace of it now 
left should be the name given to a shabby mo- 
dern street, the via Corsica , in Carignano. 



We come now to the last act of the drama, 
the disappearance of the independence of Genoa 
in the flame of the French Revolution. 

The Senate had watched with well-founded 
anxiety the course of events in France,, and the 
usual effort was made to preserve neutrality in the 
European conflict that broke out after the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. In this case the hand of the 
Government was forced by the very uncompro- 
mising attitude taken up by Sir Francis Drake, 
the English Minister at the Court of Genoa. The 
English Fleet, acting under orders given by Drake, 
behaved in such a high-handed manner with res- 
pect to some French vessels that had sought 
the shelter of the port, that the name of Eng- 
land grew hated in Genoa, and the French al- 
liance was clamorously demanded. Apart from 
any political considerations, the general feeHng 
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was all for the new order of things represented 
by France. In the Balilla episode of fifty years 
before the people had felt their own strength 
and measured the weakness of their superiors , 
and now, with the example of France before them, 
the desire to assert their rights and break dowii 
the privileges of the nobles became uncontrollable. 
The French alliance was concluded in 1797 and 
was followed almost immediately by a demand 
from Paris for a change in the form of govern- 
ment, the Directory stating that an oUgarchy was 
incompatible with friendship for a free State. The 
Senate did their best, while yielding to the ne- 
cessities of the situation, to preserve for the no- 
bles some part of their old ascendency , but the 
wave of popular feeling was too strong , and all 
the privileges and traditions of the past were 
swept away like a whirlwind. The Ligurian de- 
mocratic Republic, beginning like its French model 
with the year one, was proclaimed to the citi- 
zens, who put up trees of liberty all over the 
town and danced and sung round them in honour 
of the new constitution, whilst the nobles shut 
themselves up in their houses and trembled as 
to what might happen next. In fact, the popular 
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excitement very soon got beyond mere shouting, 
and, although there were no lives taken, an amount 
of mischief was done which from an historical 
and esthetical point of view is almost more to 
be regretted than mere bloodshed. The famous 
Golden Book, with its two hundred and seventy 
years of stately record , was carried away from 
its place of deposit in the Ducal Palace and pub- 
licly burnt at the foot of the Tree of Liberty 
in the Piazza dell' Arquaverde , renamed for the 
occasion Piazza della Liberti. Worse still, the 
statues of Andrea and his nephew Gian Andrea 
Doria which stood before the great door of the 
Ducal Palace on the pedestals still existing, were 
thrown down and mutilated. What remains of 
them is preserved in the cloister of San Matteo 
close to the Church. 

There was also a wholesale destruction of the 
statues that used to Une the walls of the great 
hall of the Ducal Palace, the hall of the Grand 
Council or Parliament of the old Republic. It is 
really surprising that the statues of the benefac- 
tors of the Bank of S. George did not go too, 
but, if the ornaments were spared, the Bank itself 
fell a victim to the new order of things, for, as 
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I already mentioned in my second lecture, the 
new Republic took away from the Bank all the 
public funds, thus depriving it of available re- 
sources when most wanted, and causing it to be 
overwhelmed by the claims of the general credi- 
tors whom the unsettled state of affairs made 
nervous as to their money. Finally, by edict of 
the Doge President, as the head of the New Re- 
public was styled, all crests and coronets, where- 
ever visible, whether in marble, wood or colour, 
were ordered, as relics of a hateful past, to be 
effaced. If, as you walk in the old part of the 
town, you will examine the sculptured portals 
that are such a graceful feature of so many of 
the palaces you will notice almost every^^here a 
blank in the medallion reserved for the crest. In 
some few instances however the crest - generally 
an eagle -still appears, the whole carving having 
been swathed in plaster so as to save it. 

It must not be understood, from what I have 
been relating, that the Democratic Republic only 
destroyed works of art without making any effort to 
embellish the town by contributions of her own. 
There is a monument of the Ligurian regenera- 
tion still to be seen in Genoa on which I will 
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venture to say that no descendant of the injured 
patricians will ever think it worth while to make 
reprisals. It is a washing place, almost under the 
Bridge of Carignano in the Via dei Servi beyond 
the Teatro Apollo, which is fashioned into the 
most hideous caricature of the facade of a Greek 
temple, and which sets forth in large letters that 
it was raised in the name of Liberty and Equality 
to the Sovereign People by the Ediles in the 
first year of the Ligurian Democratic Republic. 



LECTURE V. 



FROM THE END OF GENOA 



AS A SEPARATE STATE 



TO THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 



IN 1861. 



The Genoese when they adopted the French form 
of Republic in 1797, akhough preserving a nomi- 
nal independence, in reality by that act extinguished 
their political existence, and they experienced a 
bitter proof of their true position only two years 
afterwards when Massena made use of the town 
as a resisting point against the Austrians. When 
Napoleon, on his return from Egypt, had by his 
coup d' etat of the i8th Brumaire obtained. 
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as first Consul, virtually supreme power in France, 
his first thought was to regain Italy from the 
allied forces, and Massena was ordered to di- 
vert the attention of the Austrians on Genoa, 
while he - the Consul - threw an army across the 
Alps in order to attack the enemy on the flank. 
During the last months of 1799, and through the 
whole of the spring of 1800, Massena carried out 
with admirable perseverance and daring the task 
assigned to him, and every one of the forts that 
circle the town , as well as each of the prominent 
points of the grand ampitheatre of mountains at 
the foot of which Genoa rests , became the scene 
of desperate hand to hand struggles between 
French and Austrians. Massena was at last out- 
numbered and had to keep within the walls , where 
however he would still have probably held his 
own for an indefinite period if he had only had 
food. But the strict blockade kept up at sea by 
the English fleet under Admiral Keith, combined 
with the cordon of the besieging force on land, 
entirely intercepted the supply of provisions, and 
when all those in store were exhausted a time of 
horror and suffering came over the unhappy town 
that surpassed even the black days of the Great 
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Plague. Although some show of justice was kept 
up in the distribution of such means of subsistance 
as were left, it was well understood that the 
soldiers should be looked to first, while every at- 
tempt at secretion on the part of the inhabitants 
was punished with death, so that at last it seemed 
as if the townspeople must entirely perish either 
from sheer starvation or from the diseases con- 
tracted by the filthy nature of the substances 
swallowed to prolong Ufe. Massena, as insensible 
to compassion as he was tenacious of purpose, 
refused to listen to all proposals of surrender, 
hoping from day to day for the promised presence 
in Piedmont of Napoleon and his army which 
would at once raise the siege; and it is hard to 
imagine anything more bitter than the feeling of 
the Genoese that they were being tortured and 
killed, not in a struggle for liberty, but that they 
might have French instead of Austrian masters. 
At last Massena perceived that if he did not yield 
his men would all die, and the town fall equally 
into the hands of the enemy, so on the fourth 
of June, 1800, a meeting was arranged between 
him, the Austrian General Otto and Admiral 
Keith , in the little chapel that stands in the mid- 
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die of the Bridge of Cornigliano. Massena found 
ho difficulty in obtaining easy terms, as both of 
the allied commanders, and especially Admiral 
Keith, were full of admiration of his gallantry, 
and that same evening the French troops marched 
out of the town with all the honours of war and 
free to go where they chose. Provisions were then 
sent in such abundance into the famine-stricken 
city that we hear of a fresh set of the victims 
of this disastrous siege in the persons of the many 
who died of over-eatmg. 

The Austrian occupation of Genoa lasted but a 
very short time; as Napoleon's victory at Maren- 
go, in the summer of 1800, made him master of 
Italy, and the Republican form of government 
was again tolerated for a few years, but when 
Napoleon made himself Emperor in 1804, and 
still more when in 1805 he assumed the iron 
crown of Lombardy, the position of Genoa as a 
Republic became an anomaly, and it was intima- 
ted to the Senate that a cession of the State to 
France would be advisable. Under the circumstances, 
to hear was to obey , and the Emperor proceeded 
from Milan to Genoa in order to receive with much 
pomp at the hands of the last of the Doges, Gero- 
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lamo Durazzo , the gift of the city and territory of 
Genoa as a definite addition to the French Em- 
pire. Napoleon was lodged in the Palazzo Doria, 
in the same rooms that had been occupied by 
Charles Fifth when a guest of the Great Admiral, 
and we read of as many feasts and rejoicings 
being given in his honour as if he had come to 
liberate the town instead of to annex it. 



But however galling to the Genoese from a 
patriotic and historical point of view may have 
been the final extinction of their autonomy, there 
is no doubt that the annexation of the Ligurian 
State to France was anything but an. unmixed 
misfortune. The firm hand of the Imperial Go- 
vernment at once gave complete protection to 
life and property, justice was promptly and im- 
partially administered, and energetic steps were 
taken to improve the land communications of 
Genoa along both Riviere; while the return to 
their homes of a considerable number of Ge- 
noese, who in the last weak years of the Repub- 
lic had been taken captive to Africa by the Cor- 
sairs of the Mediterranean and to whom the awe 
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inspired by the name of Napoleon procured im- 
mediate liberation, caused in many households 
the change of nationality to be hailed with en- 
thusiasm. Apart from, and still better than, mere 
material advantages the period of Napoleonic rule 
in Genoa connects itself with the recognition of 
intellect and the encouragement of philantrophy. 
In the name of the Via Assarotti , one of the 
most familiar streets of the town, we have the 
record of a great humanitarian work which, with- 
out the help of Napoleon, might perhaps ne- 
ver have been realized and would certainly have 
been delayed. Assarotti was a large hearted and 
exceptionally gifted priest who was the first in 
Italy to take up the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and if we consider that in this country 
the proportion of this afflicted class to the whole 
population is about one per mil, that is to say that 
the number of deaf mutes at the beginning of 
the century was very nearly eighteen thousand 
and is now about twentyfive thousand, we can 
understand what true claims to gratitude and 
honour are possessed by the man to whom it is 
due that this host of unfortunates, instead of going 
through existence like brute beasts, as they had 
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been allowed, to do before, were now brought 
fully up to the intellectual and spiritual level of 
their fellow creatures. It seems that Father Assa- 
rotti's interest in the cause was first awakened, 
at the beginning of this century, by a very pleas- 
ing looking deaf and dumb little boy who used 
to sweep the vestry of his church, and whom he 
determined to try and teach to read. In order to 
better carry out his plan of instruction he collect- 
ed four other deaf mutes, and this small class 
of five was the nucleus of deaf and dumb edu- 
cation in Italy. The teaching gave such remar- 
kable results that the fame of Father Assarotti 
soon spread, and Napoleon, when he came to 
Genoa in 1805, showed warm interest in the 
work, granting the necessary funds to start a 
school. Five years later a further proof of Impe- 
rial favour was given in the donation of the pre- 
sent Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the building at the 
top of Via Serra, accompanied by a sufficient en- 
dowment to allow the Institute not only to take 
firm root in Genoa but to serve as a model for 
similar organization in aid of the deaf and dumb 
in most of the principal towns of Italy. Another 
town name as well known as Via Assarotti , Piazza 
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Corvette, does not indeed recall, in the person of 
Count Corvetto, so splendid an example of a 
true benefactor, but still Corvetto is a man of 
whom the Genoese may well be proud, and he 
was fully appreciated by the Emperor. Of a res- 
pectable but not noble family he early gained 
eminence at the bar, and, when the old aristocra- 
tic Republic was overthrown in 1797, Corvetto 
was chosen for one of the members of the new 
Government. Although not in the least Republi- 
can in his sympathies he very w^isely decided to 
accept power, even in a form that was distasteful 
to him, rather than by his abstention to leave 
room for men less moderate than himself, and, 
in fact, it was undoubtedly due to him that the 
new Genoa Republic, amid all the frenzy of the 
French Revolution, kept free to a quite remark- 
able extent from acts of bloodshed and violence. 
Corvetto's abilities and his eminent moral quali- 
ties gave him great weight with the representa- 
tives of the different foreign powers that occupied 
Genoa at the close of last century, and even the 
inflexible Massena so far felt his influence, that 
the horrors of the siege of 1799 might have been 
still further aggravated if Corvetto had not been 
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there to plead the cause of his countrymen. Na- 
poleon, coming into contact with Corvetto on 
the occasion of the annexation of Genoa, at once 
recognized his worth and offered to place him 
on the State Council of the Empire if he would 
come and settle at Paris. Corvetto accepted the 
proposal and soon acquired the distinction of being 
one of the very few men whom the Emperor 
would condescend to listen to, whil^ his talents 
made him so independent of any question of 
party that, after the fall of the Empire, Louis 
XVin named him Minister of Finance. The mo- 
netary position of France was at that time most 
difficult, the cost of the Napoleonic wars and the 
indemnity due to the Allied Armies having reduced 
the country to the verge of bankruptcy, and 
Corvetto by his admirable management restored 
the equilibrium of the budget and brought the 
country back into full credit. In short, he would 
have been a Cavour if he had been born fifty 
years later, and it is not one of the least pieces 
of good fortune that the unification of Italy has 
brought to Genoa that any great Ligurians of the 
future will no longer be obliged, like Andrea 
Doria or Corvetto, to serve foreign masters in 
order to become famous. 
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There is no record now left in Genoa of Na- 
poleon himself, the rabble with their usual mis- 
chievousness having knocked down a statue that 
was raised to him in 1810, on the occasion of 
the festivities for the Marie Louise marriage. The 
statue stood for four years on the square, near 
the Principe railway station, which had been called 
in 1797 Piazza della Liberti in honour of the 
new Republic and which was re -named Piazza 
Napoleone in honour of the Emperor, and it was 
destroyed when General Bentinck took possession 
of the town in the name of England in 18 14. 

The eight months occupation of Genoa by the 
English — from April to December 18 14 — • 
compares pleasantly with the other foreign do- 
minations of the period. Lord William Bentinck 
not only behaved with strict justice and modera- 
tion towards the town but he made himself tho- 
roughly liked by the inhabitants, owing to the 
liberality with which he allowed an autonomous 
form of government to be carried on without any 
apparent interference on his part. The kindly feel- 
ing between English and Genoese was however 
much cooled at the close of the year by the bit- 
ter and most unreasonable disappointment felt in 
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the town at the decision of the Congress of 
Vienna, which was supposed to have been brought 
about by the action of Lord Castlereagh, to 
annex Genoa to Sardinia. The Genoese had clung 
with bUnd obstinacy to the idea of maintaining 
their enfeebled and shrunken dominions as a se- 
parate state, even at the cost of putting themselves 
under the protection of Spain as had been done 
in Andrea Doria's time, and now, when the 
door of true greatness was opened to them by 
incorporation with the future makers of Italy, they 
set up a yell of despair as if they and their coun- 
try had been doomed to destruction. 



It is impossible however to deny that although 
quite unfounded, as proved by results, were the 
lamentations of the Genoese over their ^ate, the 
condition of Italy, as confirmed by the Congress 
of Vienna, was the very negation of unity and 
liberty: so they were not altogether to blame 
for not immediately recognizing the advantages 
of their new position. Italy, that mere geogra- 
phical designation, as Metternich scoffingly termed 
it, consisted in 1815 of eight separate states, the 
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three kingdoms of Sardinia, Two Sicilies and Lom- 
bardo Venetia, the four Duchies of Tuscany, 
Parma, Modena and Lucca, and the Papal Domi- 
nions; all in the hands of rulers who, while abso- 
lutely averse from taking any common action in 
the direction of a national policy, were fully at 
one in the oppressive treatment of their subjects 
and their unbending resistance to progress. Those 
same rulers too, who had been swept Hke dead 
leaves from their thrones by the whirlwind of 
Napoleon's power, crept out of their hiding places 
after his fall with a rancorous spite against 
any measure or reform, even if not political and 
however useful, connected with his name or his 
time. The Code Napoleon, as recognizing the 
equality of all classes before the law, was abo- 
lished as a matter of course, while the decimal 
system (exactly what now exists in Italy) shared 
the same fate merely because Napoleon had in- 
troduced it, and each state returned to the old 
separate arrangement for computing money, weights 
and measures, which was in most instances al- 
most' as complicated as that which we are 
enjoying in England at the present moment. 
French time (I mean the ordinary twelve hour 
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reckoning from midnight to noon and from noon 
to midnight) on account of the name was sup- 
pressed in Rome, as soon as the Pope returned 
from the certainly unjustifiable imprisonment to 
which Napoleon had subjected him, and the 
Romans were forced to go back to the antiquated 
system of counting from sunset to sunset, thus 
altering their time each day. French X/' s , as sym- 
bols of revolution, were proscribed all over Italy, 
and more than one instance is given of Govern- 
ment clerks losing their situations owing to their 
having used the new form of letter, probably on 
account of its coming easier to their pen than 
the conservative Italian r and quite apart from 
any political consideration. A crowning point of 
absurdity in the way of gallophobia was very 
nearly reached in the gravely projected destruction 
of one of the handsomest bridges across the Po 
at Turin for the simple reason that it had been 
built by Napoleon, but, however, this particular 
piece of reprisal did not come off, and the bridge 
still stands. From a political point of view the 
Genoese were perhaps better off than most of 
their neighbours, since their new King, Victor 
Emanuel I, was amiable in character and quite 
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inclined to be fond of his subjects, but he possessed 
a full share of the dislike of progress that 
characterised the restoration, and one of his favou- 
rite speeches used to be that he had been asleep 
for the sixteen years during which Napoleon had 
banished him to Sardinia , and that he had woken 
up to find things just as before! His idea of go- 
vernment also, if paternal, was thoroughly auto- 
cratic, as may be judged by the answer made by 
the Governor of Genoa, in the early years of his 
reign, to one of the nobles who wished to obtain an 
introduction at Court for an acquaintance on the plea 
of his being, although not of high birth , one of the 
leading citizens. « You must learn » said the Go- 
vernor « that there are no citizens now, w^e have 
« only the King who governs, the nobles who 
« carry out his orders , and the people who obey. » 
No wonder then, with rulers not only tyrannical 
but ridiculous in their senseless rejection of all 
the great advantages in civilization and science 
with which the Napoleonic era had enriched the 
world, that the Italians, from the moment that 
the Congress of Vienna had rearranged their des- 
tinies, gave stealthy but unmistakable symptoms 
of discontent, and Genoa soon took a leading po- 
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sition in the popular cause by producing the man 
who, however profoundly we may disagree with 
his later opinions and actions, cannot be denied 
the merit of having been the first to prepare his 
countrymen for ultimate emancipation. Giuseppe 
Mazzini was born in Genoa in 1805, in the house 
in Via Lomellini half way up to the right as you 
go towards the Piazza Annunziata, where a slab 
and inscription record the fact. He showed from 
the first remarkable quickness of intellect and love 
of reading ; history and literature , the writings of 
Dante above all, were his favourite studies, and 
even as a boy Mazzini 's whole mind became pos- 
sessed with the possibility of a free and united 
Italy, such as in the old days had been the admi- 
ration of the world and such as the great Tuscan 
poet, with the prophetic insight of genius, had 
not despaired of in the future, in spite of the in- 
ternecine struggles of Guelph and Ghibelline, the 
foreign invasions and the domestic tyrannies with 
which his own times were rife. In 1821 an event 
occurred w^hich gave a practical turn to the young 
enthusiast's aspirations. This was the rising in 
Piedmont against Victor Emanuel , based upon the 
demand of a constitution similar to that which 
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King Ferdinand had at that time been compelled 
to grant in Spain. The mild Victor Emanuel, 
who hated violence but could not make up his 
mind to make concessions, solved the difficulty 
by abdicating in favour of his brother Charles 
Felix, in whom were combined the most intense 
dislike of reform and unrelenting rigour. By the 
new monarch the constitutional movement was 
at once stamped out, and hundreds of refugees 
hurried to Genoa to take ship and put themselves 
in foreign countries out of the reach of martial 
law. The sight of these hitherto hated and alien 
Piedmontese, braving death and enduring exile 
for the sake of national liberty , made a profound 
impression upon the boy Mazzini , and he at once 
decided to begin the work of his life by teaching 
the Genoese that all Italians were their fellow 
countrymen : no easy task if we consider that for 
nearly eight centuries the policy of the Republic had 
been persistently to look upon all outsiders , wheth- 
er living in the Peninsula or not, as either ene- 
mies or trade customers, to kill or to plunder 
according as there was war or peace, but in no 
wise to consort with and still less to admit as 
sharers in political aspirations. For the next ten 
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years , while pursuing his studies with great distinct- 
ion at the Genoa University, he worked inde- 
fatigably at this object, taking frequent joumies, 
under cover of literary research, to Bologna and 
Tuscany and undoubtedly doing immense service 
in developing the spirit of nationality and welding 
together the elements of resistance against the in- 
tolerable despotism then prevailing. A fellow work- 
er of Mazzini at that time, although on different 
lines, was oiir own poet Byron, who hated the 
regime of brute force as keenly as the Italian did, and 
who left Genoa in 1823 , after a year's residence, 
to throw himself into the Greek struggle for in- 
dependence against the Turks. Byron lived at San 
Francesco d'Albaro in the Villa Saluzzo, that fine 
palace on the main thoroughfare where a memo- 
rial slab marks his stay , and , as you w^ill remem- 
ber , he died at Missolonghi within a twelvemonth 
of his departure from these shores. 

One may perhaps be allowed to wish that Maz- 
zini had also died young, or at least that the exile 
to which he was sentenced in 183 1, w^hen the 
Government became aware of his power as a re- 
volutionary agent, had been so complete as alto- 
gether to cut him off from political life, for the 
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moment that he settled down in the foreign but 
neighbouring retreat of Marseilles he appears only 
as the evil genius of the cause of liberty. It is 
quite natural that, with such representatives of 
monarchy as ruled Italy in Mazzini's earlier years, 
including Charles Felix of Sardinia and even 
Charles Albert such as he showed himself when 
first seated on the throne, a Republican form of 
Government should have seemed to Mazzini the 
, only hope for the country , but the series of re- 
volts which he organized from his French home 
were mere waste of life and fruitless causes of ir- 
ritation to the authorities, leaving matters worse 
than before. A still greater fault on his part was 
his blind hatred of kings as such, without any 
distinction of purpose or actions, Charles Albert 
in his later years, when he granted a Constitution 
and lost his throne for the cause of national in- 
dependence, being in his eyes equally a ruler to 
be resisted and overthrown with the earlier Charles 
Albert, who certainly was to all appearance the incar- 
nation of absolutism and opposition to reform. You 
will find in Genoa a record of one of Mazzini 's con- 
spiracies in a tablet, let into the wall below the 
tower of the Ducal Palace where the prisons are , 
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which says that Jacopo Ruffini - this is the brother 
of the well-known writer - consecrated the place 
with his blood in 1833. Ruffini, however, was 
not executed in the prison, as the w^ords w^ould 
imply, but was merely placed under arrest and met 
his death voluntarily by cutting his throat , in order, 
as his friends said at the time, to make it impos- 
sible for the Government to obtain any information 
from him. This arrest of Ruffini took place in 
consequence of the discovery of a plot organized 
on a large scale by Mazzini, with Genoa as its 
head quarters, having for its object the dethrone- 
ment of Charles Albert and the proclamation 
in the Sardinian States of a Republic, to be extend- 
ed as rapidly as possible to the rest of Italy. 
Great numbers of proselytes had been won over 
to the Republican cause in all parts of the Sardi- 
nian State and among all classes, including the 
army, and it was upon soldiers especially that pun- 
ishment came dow^n with an iron hand. In Genoa 
three military men , including a young officer w^ho 
was well known and much liked, were condemned 
to death and shot on an early June morning of 
the same year, 1833, at the battery of the Cava 
under Carignano. The press of those days w^as 



entirely under official control, and the local papers 
only record the bare fact of the sentence having 
been carried out, but I have heard by word of 
mouth from people living in Genoa at the time 
that the execution made a deep effect in the town, 
so much so that the Governor, by way of divert- 
ing the attention of the populace, ordered the 
Casaccie to come out next day and promenade 
the streets. 



I must make a digression in order to say a few 
words about the Casaccie , or religious processions, 
for they w^ere quite one of the characteristics of 
Genoa in the first half of this century. The in- 
stitution is of great antiquity, dating back some 
six hundred years to the time when the exhorta- 
tions of S. Francis of Assisi brought into existence 
a number of religious confraternities who used 
to go about in bodies, scourging themselves, ex- 
hibiting holy relics and calling sinners to repen- 
tance. Genoa produced her full share of these 
brotherhoods, or, as they were called. Houses, 
« Case » , who in their early days carried out 
so fully the monastic idea of poverty and dirt in 
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their dress and appearance that the people applied 
to their name the contemptuous inflection of 
«Casaccie,)) i.e. ugly houses. The epithet remains, but 
the circumstances that gave rise to it soon passed 
away, as the sackcloth and scourges of the ori- 
ginal processionists were not long in being replaced 
by silken robes and silver wands. At the time 
of the Revolution the Casaccie were suppressed 
and most of them finally disappeared, but when 
the annexation of Genoa to the French Empire 
restored the liberty of worship a few of these 
-companies revived, and with even greater splen- 
dour than before. Two in particular, the Casac- 
cia of Portoria and that of the Marina , were emi- 
nent for the richness of their dresses and deco- 
rations, and the greatest possible jealousy existed 
as to which of the two made the best show. 
Owing to the fact of the figure on the Crucifix 
being in one case flesh - tinted , while the other 
was of dark wood, the rival companies were fa- 
miliarly known as those of Cristo il Bianco and 
Cristo il Moro , and the respective followers of 
the White and of the Black Christ used not un- 
frequently to quarrel and use their knives with 
an energy almost recalling the street fights of old 
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days of Guelphs and Ghibellines. I have friends 
still living who remember the Casaccie, and 
judging from their description they must have 
been very thoroughly spectacular, quite as eflfect-^ 
ively got up as the historical processions which 
were so much thought of here a few years ago, 
and with the great advantage of making their dis-^ 
play in the summer months with all the additional 
attraction of blue sky and warmth, instead of, 
like the Carnival pageants of our days, exposing 
the spectators to an amount of cold wind that 
makes enjoyment impossible. The Casaccia used 
to be headed by a military band and escorted by a 
picked detachment of troops in full uniform, and 
the long line of procession was made up of every 
variety of ecclesiastical costume, displaying all 
the colours of the rainbow in the richest stuffs 
that money could buy or ingenuity manufacture. 
Cloth of gold and silver in profusion, flowered 
yellow brocades and red damasks, Genoa velvets 
in blue, crimson and black, and satin and lace 
everywhere; while the many banners blazed with 
gold and silver, and the principal personages car- 
ried staves surmounted by images of the saints 
in one or other of the precious metals. The cen- 
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tre of attraction was the Crucifix which it was 
the ambition of every Genoese, high or low, to 
carry , but , as it weighed over two hundredw^eight 
and was very difficult to balance, the task re- 
quired, besides religious zeal, considerable strength 
and skill. A friend of mine has told me that his 
grandfather , one of the leading nobles , could car- 
ry the Crucifix up the steps of San Lorenzo and 
through the big door into the church without a 
halt, and with his hands behind his back, the 
whole w^eight being balanced in a socket attached 
to a leathern girdle worn round the w^aist and 
supported from the shoulders. This feat w^as natu- 
rally thought a good deal of, and it lives in the 
annals of the family much as we should record 
in England the fact of one of our ancestors hav- 
ing stroked the 'Varsity boat or having been 
the Captain of the Eton Eleven. Another great 
object of interest in the procession, was the 
« Cassa » , a kind of platform bearing full sized 
figures representing some episode in the life of 
the Patron Saint of the Casaccia and so heavy 
that not less than thirty bearers w^ere required. 
These were all men specially trained to the work, 
acting wdth military precision under the orders 
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of t^'O managers or « Timonieri » , as they were 
called, who seem to have had a marvellous faci- 
lity for steering the huge machine smoothly through 
the narrow lanes, up and down the steep hills 
and round the sharp corners of the town , so 
that the movements of the Cassa were a real plea- 
sure to watch. I have said enough to show that 
the Casaccie, although retaining so little of the 
original religious spirit in w^hich they had been 
founded, were sufficiently attractive to explain the 
action of the Governor of Genoa in calUng them 
out when he was afraid of a popular ferment. It 
is certainly a w^onder w^hat the present century 
has done for Italy in the way of civilization. It's 
hard to believe that in the city of Genoa , scarcely 
more than fifty years ago , there could be on one 
day men put to death solely on political grounds, 
and on the next a mock religious amusement 
provided, by command, for the people so as to 
keep them from thinking how they were governed. 



To return to history , we have at this time the 
first appearance in Genoa as a political character 
of Mazzini's great contemporary, Giuseppe Ga- 
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ribaldi , the man who , while fully equal to Mazzini 
in his extraordinary power of enthusiasm over his 
countrymen for the cause of liberty , was infinitely 
superior to him in discrimination as to the means 
by which the cause would be best served. From 
the moment that the House of Savoy came for- 
ward as the champion of Italy for the Italians, 
Garibaldi, leader of men, consented to be led, 
and he, Victor Emanuel and Cavour made Italy, 
while Mazzini continued to sulk and to plot. Gari- 
baldi who was born at Nice in 1807 was sent to 
sea in the merchant service as a boy and rapidly 
made himself known as a first rate seaman, but 
he kept entirely apart from politics until 1833, 
when, on a voyage in the Black Sea, a chance 
conversation with one of the leading spirits of the 
« Giovane Italia » , the revolutionary association 
that had been founded by Mazzini, awoke in his 
mind an unquenchable desire to work for the 
cause of independence. Garibaldi took the earliest 
possible opportunity of going to Marseilles to see 
Mazzini, and in this first meeting of this remark- 
able pair the impressions were mutually favour- 
able, Garibaldi fully sharing the fascination that 
Mazzini exercised on all who approached him. 
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while in the Garibaldi of those days, when, as 
I have said before , monarchy in Italy was a syn- 
onym for despotism, Mazzini found a willing 
instrument to forward his theory of a Republic. 
Mazzini was at that time engaged in organizing 
another plot, to repair if possible the ill success 
of that of the summer. This time the rising was 
to begin in Geneva, where all the political refu- 
gees -whose number had been much increased by 
the recent proscription - were to collect and to march 
into Savoy, which then formed, as you will re- 
member, part of the kingdom of Sardinia. It was 
arranged that Garibaldi should go to Genoa and 
prepare the ground for a simultaneous revolt in 
that quarter, and he accordingly came here in the 
autumn of 1833 and, with the view of better 
furthering his object, enrolled himself as a common 
sailor imder an assumed name on one of the Sar- 
dinian men of war lying in this port. In this ca- 
pacity he continued for some months , making an 
active propaganda among the crews of the royal 
fleet, which at that time was stationed in Genoa, 
and keeping up communications with Mazzini, by 
whom it was at last announced that one of the 
first days in February 1834 had been chosen for 
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the outbreak, aud that the assault of the barracks 
in the Piazza Sarzana would give the signal for a 
general revolt in the town , during which Garibaldi 
was to seize the ships. On the day or rather night 
named Garibaldi w^ent up to the Piazza Sarzana 
and waited anxiously for hours for the appointed 
attack to be made. Instead however of an organized 
and eager band of insurgents he found himself at 
last confronted only by one or two disheartened 
and isolated colleagues who told him that all Mazzi- 
ni's Savoy plans had failed, that the Genoa insur- 
rection had been disclosed to the authorities, and 
that the troops were already patrolling the town. 
Indeed, the soldiers appeared at that moment on 
the Piazza, and Garibaldi would infallibly have 
been taken, if he had not run into a fruit shop 
on the Piazza which had just opened, and obtained 
from the woman who kept it the use of her hus- 
band's clothes as a disguise in which he was for- 
tunate enough to be allowed to pass through the 
ranks. A slab recently erected over the fruit shop 
records the escape of Garibaldi and the good ac- 
tion of the woman, and it is indeed an episode 
well worthy of a tablet. That long night watch of 
Garibaldi was fateful for the future history of 
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Ttaly. He came to the Piazza an admirer and fel- 
low worker of Mazzini, ready to sacrifice his life 
for the opinions and actions of the Republican; 
but the reflections passing through his mind 
during those hours of waiting taught him to disbe- 
lieve in a scheme of national liberation based 
upon the theories of a single individual who, in 
the solitude of his chamber, drew up plans of cam- 
paign and gave out exact days and hours for strik- 
ing the decisive blow. Garibaldi and Mazzini 
never worked together afterwards. If they had, 
the map of Italy at this day would be very differ- 
ent. Garibaldi, after escaping, as we have said, 
from the Piazza Sarzana, managed also to get out 
of the town unmolested and made his way as 
quickly as possible through his native town of 
Nice over the frontier to Marseilles, where he 
had the disagreeable surprise of reading, in the 
first newspaper that came into his hands after his 
arrival , the sentence of the Court Martial of Genoa 
that condemned him to death for conspiracy. Ga- 
ribaldi felt that France was not safe for him, nor 
even perhaps Europe, and in a very short time, 
employed under an assumed name on a merchant 
vessel, he made sail for South America, where 
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in the course of the next fourteen years he acquired 
such fame as the leader of the forces of the 
Argentine Republic as fully to justify the term 
« Hero of the Two Worlds » applied to him in 
later life by his admirers. 



After this second abortive attempt at a revolution 
Genoa had a period of peace^ Mazzini retired to 
London and practically disappeared from political 
life , the rule of Charles Albert relaxed in severity 
from year to year, and the ground was slowly 
but surely prepared for constitutional reform and 
a war of independence against the hated Austrian. 
At last, in 1846, the decisive step was taken in 
the quarter in which it might least have been ex- 
pected. Pius IX on his accession gave a full amnes- 
ty to all political prisoners and openly blessed the 
national cause. One must have lived in those times 
to realize what a whirlwind of enthusiasm 
swept over Italy at the sight of the Pope standing 
forth as the champion of Liberty. It was quite the 
poetical period of the Italian regeneration , and until 
the spring of 1848, when the French Revolution 
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again brought the democratic idea to the front, 
it really seemed as if all classes and parties in 
Italy were preparing to work together on the lines 
of moderate progress. A striking manifestation of 
the improved state of feeling in Genoa, due large- 
ly, I think one may say, to the removal of Maz- 
zini's inflence, w^as given at the end of 1847, 
when on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
victory over the Austrians in 1746 when Balilla 
became famous, a monster procession took place 
to the Church of Orregina. This Church , situated 
above the Principe railway station, is one of the 
objects of interest in Genoa, and although the 
road up to it is very steep the view alone will repay 
the trouble of a visit , to say nothing of the history. 
It was built about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in honour of Our Lady of Loreto, and in 
order to identify the Church with the name there was 
put up in the centre of the nave an exact full sized 
copy of the Holy House of Loreto , that is to say the 
house where the Virgin Mary lived in Nazareth, 
and which, as tradition says, was carried by an- 
gels in the year 1291 from Galilee to Dalmatia 
and from across the Adriatic to Loreto, a small 
town near Ancona, where it finally rested. Here 
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a cathedral was built over the precious deposit, 
and troops of pilgrims, flocking with their oflFerings 
to the shrine uninterruptedly for centuries, made 
the Loreto Church so rich that we hear of Pope 
Pius VI in 1796, when money w^as needed to pay 
a war indemnity to the French, getting a sum 
equivalent to ten million pounds sterling out of 
the Loreto Treasury. As I said above, the Sacred 
House in the Genoa Church is a reproduction of 
that at Loreto, and there is also a painting repre- 
senting the house being carried through the air 
by angels, so that without the trouble of a jour- 
ney we can realize for ourselves one of the most 
extraordinary pieces of superstition that are chro- 
nicled in the whole range of ecclesiastical legendary 
history. Ever since the Austrians were driven out 
of Genoa in 1746 a yearly mass of thanksgiving 
had been held at the Church of Orregina, the 
reason for the choice being the fact of one of the 
monks, while the town was still in the hands of 
the Austrians, having had a vision of the approach- 
ing liberation. The commemoration therefore 
of the Balilla day necessarily implied a religious 
ceremony , and it is a pleasing proof of how well 
Church and State went together at this period that 
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a great political demonstration should have taken 
the form of a pilgrimage. Judging from the de- 
scription which has been given me by one who 
took part in it, the procession of 1847 must have 
been truly imposing. It was on so large a scale 
that, although the processionists walked in close 
files, the head of the cortege had reached Orregi- 
na before the last ranks had left the Acquasola , 
and still more remarkable than mere numbers was 
the thoroughly representative character of the as- 
semblage. Soldiers and priests, nobles and mecha- 
nics, men of business and students, ladies of 
fashion and peasant women,the old and the young, 
the most advanced and the most conservative ele- 
ments of society, all took part in this great parade 
and joined in the shouts that filled the air, now 
for the King, then for the Pope, for Italy or for 
war against the foreign oppressors. At the Orregina 
Church the monks were in waiting to perform the 
service of thanksgiving and to bless the crowd 
and the banners. Two of the latter, I believe the 
Sardinian and the Tuscan flags, (the present trico- 
lour not having yet been adopted) were left in 
the Church and are still there: only after 1848, 
when the Church seceded from the cause of inde- 
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pendence, they were tightly furled and are not 
therefore seen to advantage. 



The year 1848 opened brightly for Genoa, the 
Constitution granted to the Sardinian States by 
Charles Albert in the beginning of February 
giving at one stage to the citizens the full amount 
of Uberty and representation in Government that 
any EngUshman now enjoys. This Constitution 
too, as befitted the kingly word of the future 
sovereigns of Italy, was religiously respected un- 
der all circumstances of difficulty and disaster, 
while similar concessions, made in the same event- 
ful period of the early months of 1848 to their 
subjects by King Ferdinand of Naples, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany and Pope Pius IX, were re- 
voked within the year, either, as in the case of 
Ferdinand, from sheer bad faith or from the pres- 
sure of Austrian interference. An equally momen- 
tous step on the part of Charles Albert was his 
declaration of war to Austria in March, when he 
crossed the Mincio with the tricolour flag flyhig 
and called upon all Italians to join his army in 
the national cause. It really seemed as if the wish- 
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es of the Orregina pilgrims of the year before 
were going to become facts, and one would natu- 
rally expect the new born loyalty of the Genoese, 
as expressed on that occasion, to have been strength- 
ened by the course of events; but, as I said 
above, the overthrow of Louis Philippe and the 
proclamation of the Republic in France produced 
a most unsettling effect all through Italy, and the 
presence at the same time at Milan of Mazzini 
revived to a very great extent in Genoa the old 
feelings of suspicion of monarchical government. 
We have a proof before our eyes of this distrust 
of their rulers in the ruins of the Castelletto 
Fort, the demolition of which it was the first 
act of the Genoese representatives in the Sardi- 
nian Parliament to procure. I described in a for- 
mer lecture how this famous fortress, ever since 
it was built in the year 1400 by Boucicault with 
the object of keeping the hold of the French on 
the town, had been to the townspeople a visible 
and hateful sign of foreign oppression, and there 
was great joy when it was finally dismantled. A 
much more serious symptom of the return to 
Republican tendencies was shown in the following 
year 1849, in the behaviour of Genoa after the 
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battle of Novara. When the news arrived in the 
town of that fatal twenty third of March , when 
the Piedmont ese army was utterly crushed and 
when Charles Albert, after displaying on the field 
even more than the traditional bravery of the 
House of Savoy, had nobly determined to abdi- 
cate so as to give his son, Victor Emanuel, a 
better chance of making terms with the Austrians 
than he himself could have hoped for, the Maz- 
zinian party here at once decided to profit by the 
event to make an insurrection. On the ridiculous 
pretext that the Kings of Sardinia, father and 
son, had proved traitors to the national cause by 
stopping hostilities, Genoa declared her indepen- 
dence, and a provisional Government, headed by a 
Colonel or General Avezzana, gave orders in name 
of the Republic. Owing to the weakness or treachery 
of the officer in command, the Piedmontese gar- 
rison, which was quite strong enough to have 
opposed a serious check to the revolt, capitulated 
without striking a blow, and the Mazzinians were 
left in easy possession of the town. They did not 
however hold it long, as General La Marmora, 
with a few thousand men, marched down from 
Turin within a week after the Revolution began, 
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and in another week, in spite of the scantiness 
of his forces as compared with the great strength 
of the line of fortifications, had taken the town. 
Great clemency was shown by Victor Emanuel 
in dealing with the insurgents, a general amnesty 
being granted to all except the members of the 
Provisional Government and a very few others, 
but the necessary loss of life and damage to pro- 
perty inflicted by the Piedmontese soldiers in 
their assault left a bitter feeling, and Genoa re- 
lapsed into almost the same hatred of Turin as 
had existed in the early days of Charles Albert's 
reign. The Republican idea continued to be fos- 
tered here from year to year and again broke 
out in 1857, when Mazzini made another, and 
happily the last, abortive attempt to detach Genoa 
from the Sardinian Crown. This rising of 1857 
was to be in connection with the expedition 
(needless to say a complete failure) of Pisacane ta 
Naples, and the first object of the revolt was to 
procure fron the Government stores a supply of 
arms and ammunition for Pisacane, who, it was 
hoped, would be able to proclaim the Republic 
in the kingdom of Naples almost simultaneously 
with Genoa. Mazzini came here in person to 
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superintend operations, and, exactly as had hap- 
pened before, in his two carefully schemed insur- 
rections of 1833 and 1834, the whole plan was 
divulged to the authorities just at the critical mo- 
ment. A considerable number of arrests were 
made, but Mazzini with his usual good fortune 
got clear aw^ay, and the pitiful figure that he cut 
on this occasion undoubtedly weakened his in- 
fluence w^ith the Genoese malcontents, so that 
Mazzinianism in these parts has not been really 
formidable since. 



We next come to a singularly picturesque page 
in the records of modern Genoa, the departure 
from these shores of Garibaldi and his Thousand, 
an enterprise which, from its combination of ro- 
mance and political importance, has but few par- 
allels in history. Garibaldi terminated his South 
American career and returned to Italy in 1848, when 
he at once threw himself with a band of vo- 
lunteers into the campaign against the Austrians 
in Lombardy, but it w^as his gallant defence of 
Rome in the following spring against the com- 
bined Neapolitan and French forces that first re- 
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vealedtohis countrymen his extraordinary powers 
as a soldier and a leader. After Rome he was 
again forced to return to his old profession of the 
s^a, partly from the necessity of gaining a live- 
lihood , partly because political reasons made it 
dangerous for him to remain at home, and it was 
not until 1855 that he was able to settle down 
in Italy, in the little Island of Caprera w^hich his 
residence has made famous. Here Garibaldi spent 
some most quiet and happy years, but when the 
war of 1859 broke out he showed all his usual 
enthusiasm in entering the field against the Aus- 
trians, this time putting himself unreservedly un- 
der the orders of Victor Emanuel for whom he 
had a strong affection, and whom he proclaimed 
openly to his followers as the future King of 
United Italy. After the most disappointing peace of 
Villafranca which prematurely arrested the work 
of Italian regeneration, leaving the greater part of 
the Peninsula in as hopeless a state as before, 
Garibaldi retired in deep discontent to his Island, 
but his personal sympathies for the King and the 
consummate skill of Cavour prevented a breach, 
so that, when during the course of the winter 
and following spring the expedition to Sicily was. 
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arranged, it was fully miderstood that its ultimate 
object was to be Monarchical Government under 
the House of Savoy. Cavour was intensely anxious 
that this expedition should take place , as he re- 
cognized in Garibaldi the fit instrument for a suc- 
cessful insurrection, but at the same time, from 
fear of France, no official help could possibly be 
given, and the resources therefore at the disposal 
of the General, whether as regards men, money 
or arms, were to all appearance wholly inade- 
quate to the task before him. Only one thousand 
men could be enrolled, not from want of volun- 
teers but simply because the resources of the Ga- 
ribaldian Committee could not equip a larger num- 
ber, thirty thousand francs were raised for the 
war fund, and a private arrangement was made 
with Rubattino, the well known steamship owner 
here who died a few years ago, to allow two small 
steamers, the « Piemonte » and the « Lombardia » , 
to lie in the port of Genoa until they were seized 
and carried away by the expeditionists, this pre- 
tence of violence being considered necessary to 
save appearances. All was got ready for the end 
of April i860, and the signal for action was 
eagerly waited for from the great Chief who was 
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in Genoa, or rather at Quarto, staying with a 
friend in a house just above the Villa Carrara, 
You most of you know the spot, or at least the 
bit of shore below the Villa , and deeply interest- 
ing it is , not merely on account of the monu- 
ment that marks the place of embarkation but 
because it was on those rocks that, for several 
days, the hero of the two worlds sat and wrestled 
out in a tumult of solitary thought the crowning 
event of his own and his nation' s career. Not 
with a light heart did Garibaldi play the great 
card. When, evening after evening, after long 
hours of silent station on the beach with his eyes 
so keenly fixed on the South as if he would 
pierce the horizon and see for himself w^hether 
the distant Sicily wished for him or not, he came 
back to the Villa, his friends would gaze anxiously 
at the clouded countenance, and, while not daring 
to question him, would sorrowfully ask themselves 
if their leader would ever move. At last, on 
the first of May, as if the Book of the Future 
had been thrown open to him, a sudden and wel- 
come change came over Garibaldi' s spirit. Doubt 
and discouragement vanished, and, with all the old 
fire in his eye and voice, he gave the word for 
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immediate departure. Immediate of course it could 
not be, but on the fifth of May, i860, about mid- 
night, the General, his chief officers and part of 
the volunteers took boat at the rock where the 
pillar now stands and made their way to the 
port to gain the two steamers which, as already 
mentioned, had gone through the form of being 
pirated by another band of Garibaldians. I saw 
myself, happening to be on that night in the house 
of a friend at Albaro , and at the window , the 
boats go by bearing Garibaldi and his fortunes. 
The enterprise had been kept quite secret, so that 
there was no common talk on the subject in the 
town, and I was too much of a boy at that time 
to try and find out for myself what it all meant, 
but I shall never forget the deep impression, as 
a picture, made on my mind by the line of boats 
standing out vividly in the moonlight, with the 
sea as smooth and the air as balmy as fancy could 
conceive or heart desire. The expedition was di- 
rected to Marsala at the extreme west of Sicily, 
and on its very first arrival was threatened with a 
danger that must have involved utter destruction, 
if it had not been for the fortunate presence in 
the port of two English men of war under the 
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orders of Admiral Fanshawe. The Neapolitan Navy 
had got wind of the expedition, and three frigates 
got the two steamers in chase off the coast of 
Sicily, caught them up at Marsala and would in- 
fallibly have sunk them , during the necessary halt 
for disembarkation, if the little vessels had not put 
themselves in between the English men of war 
and the shore. The Neapolitans wanted Admiral 
Fanshawe to get out of the way, but this he per- 
emptorily refused to do, while at the same time 
he let it be clearly understood that, although the 
Neapolitans were free to fire on the rebels, they 
must by no means fire upon him, and thus, while 
preserving all the forms of strict neutrality , the 
representative of England was on this occasion 
able to render a most substantial service to the 
cause of Italian Liberty. Scarcely was Garibaldi 
safely landed when he found himself confronted 
with another danger almost as great as that of 
the frigates, and this time he had no help. Over 
three thousand regular troops were sent from Pa- 
lermo to meet the insurgents, hoping at one blow 
to sweep the pests from the island, and they took 
up a strong position at Calafatimi, across the road 
which Garibaldi and his band were forced to fol- 
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low in their march. The fight at Calafatimi was 
epoch - making for Italy. The Garibaldians, one to 
three, in the teeth of a most galling fire, dislodged 
at the point of the bayonet the Neapolitans from 
their cover and sent the whole force flying in dis- 
order; and when the heights of Calafatimi were 
won Garibaldi felt that the cause was won also. 
From that day indeed the successes gained by the 
expedition were truly astounding. Palermo, with 
its fortifications, its garrison and its artillery, was 
actually taken before the end of May by the hand- 
ful of men who had left Genoa and about an 
equal number of very poorly armed and whoUy 
undisciplined Sicilians who had joined them, and 
about a month later the victory of Melazzo al- 
lowed the Garibaldian forces, which by this time 
were considerably recruited , to cross the Straits 
of Messina without molestation. Once on the main- 
land Garibaldi' s progress was simply a triumph. 
Not only did the provincial towns on his way 
open their gates to him but, on his approaching 
Naples, the king himself actually ran for it, so 
that, on the seventh of September, Garibaldi entered 
the capital without striking a blow and was in- 
stantly proclaimed Dictator by an adoring crowd. 
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One more effort was made by the Bourbons to 
retrieve their fortunes. All their available forces, 
some forty thousand men , were massed on the 
Volturno near Capua, and on the first of October 
an attack was made on the Garibaldian army num- 
bering scarcely more than half, but the RoyaHst 
army after a few hours was completely broken 
up, and the battle of the Volturno remains on record 
as the greatest of Garibaldi's victories. His work was 
now complete , for the Neapolitans , by a most 
emphatic Plebiscite held under his auspices, voted 
their annexation to Victor Emanuel; and when the 
King, in November, arrived in Naples Garibaldi, 
after having handed over to the new Monarch the 
result of the Plebiscite, quietly withdrew to Ca- 
prera, taking his departure by steamer in the early 
morning , and with only a very few friends, so as 
to attract no notice. He took on board with him 
a sack of potatoes, a parcel of seeds and a bale 
of dried codfish , and these were the only spoils 
of war reserved to himself by the Conqueror of 
the two Sicilies. 



I conclude this sketch by relating* a curious inci- 
dent that happened in Genoa, also in i860, in con- 
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nection with one of the principal events of this 
most stirring year. This was the cracking of the 
great bell of the Ducal Palace tower when ring- 
ing in honour of the annexation of Tuscany 
and the Emilia, this latter region including the Du- 
chies of Parma and Modena and part of the States 
of the Church. It was on the sixteenth of March, 
a Friday and therefore an unlucky day, but in the opi- 
nion of devout Catholics the rejoicing over the spo- 
liation of the Pope's dominions was more unlucky 
still, and the cracking of the bell was by many people 
at the time held to be a direct consequence of 
the use to which it was put. Without going into 
controversy we can all agree that it was a great 
pity the accident happened, as the deep notes of 
the bell were a distinctive feature of Genoa. The 
bell w^as nearly three hundred years old, and its 
main office was to summon the nobles to the 
gatherings of the great Council of the Republic, 
a purpose for which it seems to have been well 
adapted, as w^e are told that the sound went as 
far as Savona. It is interesting to note wdth re- 
gard to this bell that its beginning, as well as 
end, are connected with great events, as it was 
swung almost for the first time in 157 1 to com- 
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memorate the victory of the Italian - that is to 
say Venetian and Genoese - fleets over the Turks 
at Lepanto. 

Exactly one more }'ear of existence, after the final 
notesof i860, would have brought out the bell for 
the grandest commemoration of all, the proclamation 
of Victor Emanuel in March 1861, in Turin, as King 
of Italy; that title which, being always applied to 
foreign rulers, had had no real meaning in the past , 
and which , in our own times, in the face of the 
vested interests and party feelings that parcelled out 
the Peninsula, had seemed as mere a dream as 
any of Mazzini's theories of an universal RepubHc. 
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